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SCHUBERT 


By THE EDITOR 


Franz Schubert died of typhus just over two 
months before his _ thirty-second birthday. 
‘** Schubert has my soul,’’ the mighty Beethoven had 
said of him when he lay fighting death in March of 
the previous year. Hiittenbrenner, a friend of 
Beethoven and Schubert, had brought the dying 
colossus some of the younger man’s songs, of which 
turning over the pages he had declared, ‘* Truly in 
Schubert lives the divine fire.’’ It was to a date 
shortly after this that legend ascribes the visit paid by 
Schubert when Hiittenbrenner announced him and 
asked who should go into the room first. ‘* Let 
Schubert come first,’’ said the dying man, and it 
was when Hiittenbrenner and Schubert stood beside 
the bed of the dying man that he spoke those famous 
words. ‘* You, Hiittenbrenner, have my heart, but 
Schubert has my soul.’’ A few days later Schubert 
was one of the torch-bearers who escorted the dead 
Beethoven to the cemetery to the music of the funeral 
march from the Sonata Op. 28. On the way back 
Schubert stopped with some friends to drink wine, 
and after lifting his glass to him whom they had 
just buried, filled it again and drank to him who was 
to be the next. Twenty months later he died himself. 
These and many other stories of the beloved genius 
whose centenary we are celebrating this month will be 
found in a book by Mr. Newman Flower (Cassells, 15s. 
net) which I commend to every reader who wishes to 
learn something of the life and surroundings of one who 
more kindly than any other composer has led humble 
aspirants into the magical world of great music. Mr. 
Flower tells his story frankly as well as feelingly, 
and I do hope that many of our readers will take the 
trouble to get acquainted with this biography, be- 
cause they will learn from it a great deal about 
the life of an artist, and I should like to think that 
some of the thousands whom the Unfinished Sym- 
phony has admitted to a refuge from the toil and care 
of this twentieth-century world will give themselves 
the trouble to ponder for a few hours the existence, 
in a nineteenth-century world equally full as ours of 
toil and care, of that dear and lovable little man. 
When we were thinking last year about the death 
of Beethoven, we were also aware of the fierce 
struggle of a Titan to live longer and do more. But 
Schubert seems to have passed from them a hundred 


()r November 19th one hundred years ago 


years ago, as might a butterfly in November, and 
like one of his own prodigal melodies which are 
finished as simply as the fragrance of pinks from a 
June garden whose perfume is caught for a few foot- 
steps and lost again too soon. It is idle to speculate 
to what lengths or depths Schubert would have taken 
his music had he lived his full span. I have myself 
always felt profoundly sure that the genius fated to 
early death instinctively crowds into his brief life an 
output that is more indicative of what he is than 
of what he might become. I do not wish to speculate 
about the ultimate work of Keats and Shelley. Had 
they been destined to live longer we should never 
have had their glory of premature blooming. The 
plant that knows it is doomed to die soon, either 
because it is growing in unkind soil or because it is 
aware of some radical weakness in itself, will often 
flower and seed more profusely than its companions 
better placed. 

The soul of Beethoven was too tremendous a 
responsibility for that little man to whom he en- 
trusted it. But yet it would not be exaggerated to 
fancy Beethoven’s soul in that last great Quintet 
for two violins, viola and two violoncellos. And is 
it too fanciful to perceive in that funeral march of 
the Trio in E flat major, which was performed at a 
concert on the anniversary of Beethoven’s death, an 
echo of his funeral, and in the way he turns the 
sombre little tune to favour and to prettiness, a 
feeling of great embarrassment in the possessor of 
that too mighty. soul? 

But let that pass. We devotees of the gramophone 
may be sure of one thing and that is how much 
Schubert would have enjoyed making the world-wide 
appeal he is able to make to-day. How near all the 
great composers are to us—so much nearer with their 
centenaries than most of the great poets and painters! 
It seems impossible to doubt that music has still 
greater wonders of art to unfold; it seems impossible 
that we shall not soon get another Schubert to give 
out his melodies. He would not go so ill rewarded 
now. But to Schubert will always remain the honour 
of having been the first to express in song this new 
self-conscious world of ours. He is truly the first 
modern song-writer. R.I.P. 


ComMPpTON MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Impressions of the Leeds Festival 


T the last concert but one of the series held 
Aix the Town Hall, Leeds, during the first week 

of October, I was assured by the secretary, Mr. 
Charles F. Haigh, that the recent Festival had met 
with the average amount of local support. I was 
glad to hear that because it had struck me that the 
audiences as a whole were not quite so crowded as 
usual, and I was rather anxious to discover whether 
the Executive Committee had in some degree lost 
touch with its public or not. Apparently it had not, 
even when it had adopted the strange policy of con- 
structing a Festival programme without including in 
it a single new work. When I first glanced at the 
scheme in the summer I had formed the opinion that 
this was a risky as well as a wrong proceeding; there 
was no precedent for it; and, after all, one of the 
primary objects of these meetings is to encourage 
native talent by giving commissions to our leading 
composers. What was the reason for it? Was it 
because we have no British composers at the present 
time who can be trusted to write new works with the 
necessary drawing power? Or was it felt that it 
would be safer to rely upon the enduring attraction 
of the Yorkshire chorus in certain more or less 
familiar works and the popularity of the London 
Symphony Orchestra as utilized under the con- 
ductorship of Sir Thomas Beecham? Anyhow, as 
the event proved, the artistic question was alone in- 
volved; there was no ground for any other doubts, 
and, to be frank, if I had considered them in the light 
of history, I might have arrived at that conclusion 
before I did. 

The Leeds Festival organizers have always had a 
reputation for the independence of their views, wrong 
or right, wise or unwise. I possess a copy of a book 
entitled The History of the Leeds Musical Festivals, 
published in 1892, and jointly compiled by Alderman 
Fred Spark, the late hon. secretary, and Joseph 
Bennett, the famous music critic of The Daily 
Telegraph, who used to write the analytical notes 
(and most of the new librettos) for each meeting. 
Now this book, which covered the years from 1858 
to 1889, or rather less than half what would now be 
the total period of the Festival’s existence, is a stand- 
ing monument to the spirit of determination, the 
vigorour, not to say stubborn energy that marked 
the labours of the original Executive Committee and 
its successors past and present. Its correspondence 


with the eminent composers who wrote for it (or 
refused to) is not only interesting in itself but forms 
an eloquent commentary upon the methods and 
ideas of the period. The superb way in which these 
Yorkshire gentlemen politely dictated their wishes, 
once they had formulated them, to the various dis- 
tinguished musicians and others who came under 
their influence or sway provided an object lesson 
such as neither Birmingham nor Norwich nor the 
Three Choirs could possibly have excelled. I would 
I had the space to quote only a portion of some of 
the letters from both sides, for, as the preface truly 
says, they revealed some amusing secrets : 

‘* Now, for the first time, the musical public have 
an opportunity of going behind the scenes of a 
Festival, noting for themselves the intricacy of the 
machinery, the many difficulties to be encountered 
in working it, and the cares and anxieties which 
beset those who make themselves responsible for 
results. It may be that readers who take advantage 
of the opportunity will be more ready than ever to 
judge with charity what may seen to them the short- 
comings of the Festival management.’’ Which sounds 
a trifle apologetic, but doubtless represented the 
feeling of Joseph Bennett rather than that of his 
Yorkshire friends. 


One fact which emerges clearly illustrates the ex- 
traordinary change that has come about of recent 
years in the relative positions of Festival committee 
and conductor. Formerly it was the conductor 
who received his orders; now he practically gives 
them. The executive in many vital matters relies 
upon him absolutely for guidance and advice from the — 
moment the ball is set rolling. Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
who was the conductor at Leeds for seven Festivals 
(1880 to 1898), was frequently consulted, but he 
used to complain because his appointment was de- 
layed every time, and he retaliated by refusing to 
write a new work, if asked for one, until he knew 
whether he was to wield the baton or not. Thus in 
January, 1888, he addressed the following letter to 
Mr. Spark : 


I hold to the principle that one of the very first steps to 
be taken in the organization of the Leeds or any other 
Festival should be the appointment of a conductor... I 
cannot undertake to write a new work for a Festival until 
I know who is to be the responsible authority for its produc- 
tion. You will not appoint such an authority until you have 
selected the new compositions. So we are at a standstill. I 
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still am of opinion that it is a grave mistake to delay the 
appointment of a conductor until the musical matters are 
more than half arranged. There are many cases in which his 
advice might be sought and his influence used with advantage. 
It is also possible that errors may have been committed which 
a little discussion with a responsible musical adviser would 
have avoided. I wish you and the Committee could be in- 
duced to come round to my way of thinking. What say you 
to it? 
Yours sincerely, ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Ultimately, as we know, they did get round to his 
way of thinking, and a very important victory was 
thereby won for the coming race of Festival con- 
ductors. The new work in question, by the way, 
was The Golden Legend, one of the greatest successes 
ever produced at Leeds or any similar gathering; 
and that was forty years ago. Unfortunately condi- 
tions have so changed in other respects that it is 
not considered necessary, for the time being at any 
rate, to place novelties in the forefront of the scheme ; 
but I have very little doubt that they will sooner or 
later be restored to their rightful position again. 
Meanwhile the Leeds authorities would be well ad- 
vised to remember the duty that they owe to the art 
which they are supposed to foster in its creative as 
well as its executive aspects. 


Coming now to my impressions of the recent 
Festival, I cannot too warmly express my satisfac- 
tion that the latest Leeds choir should have proved 
so completely worthy of its name and fame. 
by comparison with its own past achievements was 
it possible to measure the super-excellence of this 
wonderful body of singers. The tone remains as 
glorious now as it was in the year I first experienced 
the joy of hearing it, which was the year when 
Sullivan was first appointed and conducted his new 
cantata, The Martyr of Antioch, with Albani, Patey, 
and Edward Lloyd (Come, Margarita, come) in the 
chief solo parts. The beauty and intelligence of the 
singing as a whole, the amazing purity of attack, 
the extraordinary perfection of the intonation, the 
even sostenuto and gradation of crescendos and 
diminuendos, the unfailing staying-power under the 
most strenuous tests—all these points were just as 
remarkable and unique as heretofore. Nothing had 
altered either for better or worse in the quality of the 
material, unless it be that the sopranos were just a 
shade more musical, more bell-like, in the production 
of their acute head notes than ever before in the 
Beethoven Mass. The basses, as usual, were superb; 


but then so too were the contraltos and the tenors, . 


so I honestly feel that it would not be fair to praise 
one section more than another. Happily, circum- 
stances did not permit of my reaching Leeds on the 
first day—happily, I mean, because I was thus able 
to avoid the dire necessity of listening to Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s caricature of Handel’s Messiah, which 
inaugurated the proceedings. It afforded me further 
relief to read on the following day (October 4th) 
what my friend Dr. Herbert Thompson said about 


Only . 


it in the columns of The Yorkshire Post. After 
pointing out that ‘** even the practised, highly-trained 
Leeds chorus could hardly sing some of the choruses 
at Sir Thomas Beecham’s excessive speed, and 
maintain clearness of articulation,’’ this able critic 
observed :— 


With one of the features of Sir Thomas Beecham’s arrange- 
ment of Messiah it is difficult to have patience, and that is 
the removal of the ‘‘ Hallelujah ’’ from its context, placing it 
at the close, instead of the ‘‘ Amen.’’ If an ordinary conductor 
had done this one would style it ‘‘ a confounded impertinence,”’ 
and leave it there. But when a responsible musician does such 
a thing one inquires what his object can have been, and it is 
dificult to find any other than that of making a brilliant 
finish to the oratorio. There is, however, the less excuse for 
this iconoclasm since the ‘‘ Amen ’”’ chorus forms the grandest 
and most impressive finale imaginable. The fugal form has 
suggested a gradual climax, culminating in a splendid ending, 
the entry of the sopranos in the last few bars on their high A 
giving a thrill which not even the longest and closest familiarity 
can dull. To sacrifice this for even the ‘‘ Hallelujah ’’ seems a 
surprising thing for a musician of repute to do, even to Handel, 
whose great oratorio has been mauled by conductors and 
editors for many generations. 


On the miscellaneous selection at the second con- 
cert and the Bach programme given on the Thursday 
morning there is no need to dwell here, beyond men- 
tioning that Sir Hugh Allen made his entry with the 
latter and at once showed himself to be on excellent 
terms with the Yorkshire choristers. His methods 
as a conductor offer an interesting contrast to those 
of Sir Thomas Beecham, but they are marked by no 
less energy of physical action and they certainly 
produce the intended results. In other words, Sir 
Hugh was quite as successful in his way with the 
choir as Sir Thomas. was in his with the London 
Symphony Orchestra, and that is saying a great deal. 
The only occasion when it struck me that the 
orchestra was not quite at its best was on the Thurs- 
day evening, when the romantic qualities of Schu- 
mann’s E flat symphony were brought out with less 
masculine strength and more feminine sentimentality 
than seemed desirable. On the other hand, the 
magnificent performance of Brahms’s German 
Requiem was big in every sense, climax after climax 
of grandeur such as I have never previously heard 
attained in this noble work. Here, of course, I allude 
to the combined choral and instrumental interpre- 
tation. The rendering of ,vocal solos was not upon 
the same level. It was a mistake to entrust Miss 
Dora Labbette with the dramatic soprano part, 
short as it is. Her voice was well placed in an earlier 
item, viz., Debussy’s delicate setting of The Blessed 
Damozel, which was rendered in very doubtful French 
both by Miss Labbette and the female voice choir ; 
but her presence for this was no excuse for asking her 
to sing in the Brahms, since at Festivals there should 
never be a suspicion of economy in the disposition of 
the available vocal talent. As a matter of fact, the 
soprano in the Requiem ought to have been Miss 
Florence Austral, who was only called upon to sing 
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on the opening day. The baritone solos were credit- 
ably undertaken by Mr. Harold Williams. 

The labours of Friday morning were shared by 
both conductors, and in my opinion it was a case of 
‘** honours divided.’? The resolute spirit wherewith 
Sir Hugh approached Beethoven’s colossal Missa 
Solennis in D showed how fully he appreciated the 
importance of the occasion. He succeeded, moreover, 
in keeping his forces well together and obtained some 
very fine effects, even though it was beyond his 
power to secure a satisfactory balance from his 
quartet of soloists. Miss Dorothy Silk was artistic 
as ever but weak; Miss Muriel Brunskill was over- 
poweringly loud, squandering her beautiful tone 
where it was not needed; Mr. Parry Jones, excited 
by the opposition, threw out his chest and shouted ; 
and Mr. Norman Allin, who could have overwhelmed 
all his companions, contented himself with a moderate 
exhibition of strength in the lower tessitura, for which 
he duly earned my gratitude. The mistake, to my 
thinking, lies in not rehearsing the solo quartet be- 
forehand carefully and assiduously, and so bringing 
them to a right sense of proportion in the use of their 
varying tonal powers. This, of course, should be 
done at or even prior to the London rehearsals. An 
example of what good preparation can accomplish 
was forthcoming in the great C major symphony of 
Schubert, which occupied the post-lunch portion of 
Friday’s work. 


In the evening came a good performance of Parry’s 
oratorio Job; in fact, the best I have heard since it 
was produced at the Gloucester Festival of 1892. 
Few then present have forgotten Plunket Greene’s 
masterly delivery of the Lamentations of Job, now 
rendered by a clever and promising young baritone, 
Mr. Keith Falkner, who is, I understand, studying for 
opera at Vienna. He has a fine organ, for which 
further cultivation should do much, and with experi- 
ence he should develop into a first-rate artist. Both 
Mr. Parry Jones and Mr. Dennis Noble acquitted 
themselves well, while Miss Elsie Suddaby lent charm 
to the air of the Shepherd Boy. The choruses went 
splendidly, especially the tremendous outburst of the 
fourth scene, which Sir Hugh Allen worked up very 
finely indeed. Then the Protean Sir Thomas took 
the rest of the concert upon his shoulders, ziving us 
the ‘** Spring ”’ section of Haydn’s oratorio The 
Seasons, sandwiched between the _ ultra-modern 
Stravinsky and Richard Strauss—respectively repre- 
sented by movements from the ballet-suite ‘‘Apoilo”’ 
and the ‘* Heldenleben.’? The latter was a most 
brilliant performance and deserved every bit of the 
ovation that it awakened. 


Instead of one big choral work as usual lending 
distinction to the Saturday morning—something big 
enough to fill the entire concert—we had, as it were, 
to wade through a selection suitable for the ‘‘Proms,”’ 
before arriving at Berlioz’s Te Deum and feeling 
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ourselves landed upon firm Festival ground. A qui 
la faute? I am not able to say, although I might 
hazard a fairly accurate guess were I so inclined. But 
I do know that the hotch-potch drew the poorest 
attendance of the week and probably the least enthu- 
siastic. Oh yes, it included some solid Brahms, in 
the shape of the part-songs for female voices and the 
double concerto for violin and ’cello (May and 
Beatrice Harrison); and it began with Vaughan 
Williams’s Pastoral Symphony, a work of beautiful 
moments and dull quarters-of-an-hour. Quite out of 
place, however, were such fanciful, up-to-date jeua- 
d’esprit as the Sitwell-Walton burlesque entitled 
** Facade,’’ and the ** Temptation ”’ Pipe March of 
Mr. Henry Gibson. 


I may have been mistaken, but I certainly thought 
I saw the solemn faces of Edward Baines and the 
other statues in the Town Hall turn a rosy pink 
whilst they listened to such trivial strains as these. 
Still, I did not gather from Mr. Haigh, who sat near 
me, that such was actually the case ; indeed he seemed 
rather to enjoy the jokes, which Sir Thomas Beecham 
certainly did. The popular conductor subsequently 
proceeded to furnish (after lunch) a stirring perform- 
ance of the Te Deum, one of Berlioz’s most remark- 
able compositions and (as I remarked when it was 
first introduced at the Crystal Palace in 1885) one 
whose effects, save at two or three points, are by 
no means commensurate with its difficulties. Never- 
theless, it is in the ability to surmount such obstacles 
and make them appear easy that the extraordinary 
powers of the Leeds choir are best displayed. It is 
then that their stamina seems more than human. 


Unfortunately the extra effort proved just a shade 
too trying for Sir Thomas. He had conducted the 
whole week long, rehearsals and Festival in succes- 
sion, without having a single score before him, save 
that of the Vaughan-Williams symphony. It was 
perhaps the most arduous task as well as the most 
tremendous feat of memory ever recorded in the 
annals of Festival gatherings. I may not have ad- 
mired it for its wisdom so much as for its combination 
of valour and skill. But when the final concert 
arrived Sir Thomas was sensible enough to ‘* draw 
in his horns.’’ He took the Wagner selections and 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphony himself, but handed 
over Parry’s ‘** Blest Pair of Sirens ’’ and Arnold 
Bax’s unaccompanied choral work, Mater ora Filium, 
to the able chorus master, Mr. Norman Stafford ; 
while Mr. W. H. Reed conducted the air, Il lacerato 
spirito, from Verdi’s Simon Boccanegra, which Mr. 
Norman Allin declaimed in his most vigorous style. 
And therewith ended this highly diversified Festival. 
Whether it will be regarded as a model for the 
next no one can say; but my private opinion is that 
the Leeds people will try to do something better. 


HERMAN KLEIN. 
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SCHUBERT’S BIRTHPLACE. 
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SCHUBERT’S VIOLIN 
(Guardagnini, 1758) on which he was a skilled performer. 





SCHUBERT’S WORKROOM. 
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SCHUBERT AND HIS FRIENDS PLAYING IN A CHARADE, *“* THE DOWNFALL OF MAN.” 
1. Phillipp Karl Hartmann. 2. Schubert. 3. Schober. 4. Leopold Rupelwiesser. 5. Jenger. 
6. Jeanette de Pierron. 7. Josef von Spaun. 8. Doblhoff. 
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FRONTISPIECE OF THE ORIGINAL EDITION OF 
‘* DIE SCHONE MULLERIN.”’ 
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“DER ERL KONIG.” CAROLINE ESTERHAZY, whom Schubert is said to have loved. 
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About to sing one of Schubert’s Songs. 
SCHUBERT and VOGL 
The celebrated Viennese singer. Vogl did much to 
popularise Schubert’s Songs. 
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‘Schubert, too, 
wrote for silence; 
half his work lay 
likeafrozenRhine 
till summers came 
that warmed the 
Shey grass above him. 
red Even so, hismusic 
lives now with a 
mighty youth.” 
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: sates “ Schubert lived with him at his lodgings 
SCHUBERT’S GRAVE IN WAHRING CEMETERY for some time, and set 54 of his 
Next to that of Beethoven’s. poems to music. 
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THE SKULLS OF SCHUBERT, HAYDN AND BEETHOVEN. 
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A BOUQUET FROM SCHUBERT 
By PERCY PENNY 


ONCE heard Schubert's music described as a garden full 

of the most delightful flowers of melody. At the time I 

thought it a somewhat high-flown figure of speech, but it 
was not until the last few months that I began to realise how 
true it was. Like many other people, my knowledge of 
Schubert’s music was confined to most of the best-known songs, 
the Rosamunde Overture, and one or two other works, heard 
either at Queen’s Hall or over the ‘‘ wireless.”’ But happening, 
early this year, to read a short account of his life and the 
mingled romance and tragic disappointment connected with 
many of his finest compositions, | became filled with an abiding 
desire to get to know more of these masterpieces. 

When the leading gramophone companies commenced to 
issue their long lists of records in connection with the Centenary 
of Schubert, I found it difficult to know where to make a start 
to the best advantage, as many of the works were known to 
me only by name. I felt much the same as an ardent lover of 
flowers would do if he was suddenly turned loose in a seedsman’s 
nursery in the height of summer with a limited amount of money 
in his pocket and told to make up a bouquet. That was my 
position over the Schubert recordings—what to choose first 
and how to lay out my limited funds to the best advantage. 
It was here I was helped by a gramophone friend whose 
assistance had previously been very valuable in starting me 
on the fascinating paths of musical exploration. Not only did 
I hear the latest Schubert records, “* hot from the press ”’ so to 
speak, but I was able, with his guidance, to decide which were 
the most suitable records to get first. | Perhaps, therefore, some 
account of what I have done in collecting my musical bouquet 
may be helpful to other Schubert lovers similarly placed to 
myself, although I should say, ‘ ourselves,” for it was but a 
little while before all the members of our family circle became 
as interested as I. 

The first thing was to commence a “ fund ”’ for the purchase 
of records, and we did this by the perfectly simple method of a 
small tin money-box, into which went odd change from 
shopping, any new coppers and occasional threepenny bits, 
with, on Saturday mornings, a kind of good-humoured levy. 
Not until we tried it did we realise what a tremendously 
effective method of saving it was, while it had the additional 
advantage of including everyone and giving them a proprietory 
interest in whatever records were purchased. Another rule 
we adopted was never to get more than one or, at the most, 
two records at a time, whether the work was long or short— 
—an excellent means of keeping interest at concert pitch. 

Sir Henry Wood's recording of the Unfinished Symphony 
was, of course, the first work we decided on to commence our 
collection, not only because of its beauty, but because of the 
many happy associations connected with Queen’s Hall 
‘* Proms” in past seasons. The issue of the three 3s. records 
of the Sonatina in D for violin and piano brought back 
memories of the days when, as a boy, I used to play the piano 
part in this delightful little work, so naturally it came next. 
The Rosamunde Overture followed, and then we commenced on 
what was our chief ambition—the great Symphony in C. 
Our choice fell on the Hallé Orchestra’s recording, a start being 
made on the single record containing the Scherzo. Somewhere 
I had read of the last movement of this work being likened to 
the legendary Ride of Phaeton, and we therefore followed up 
with the two records on which it was contained. Never 
before had I heard such wonderful music, so full of headlong 
and resistless energy and yet so fascinatingly beautiful. The 
two Columbia records of the T'rout Quintet containing the 


Scherzo, the variations on the *‘ Trout’? theme, and the first 
part of the Finale presently made their appearance in our 
collection (later on, we found we could get the variations 
complete on Parlophone E.10743), and in due course the third, 
fourth and fifth movements of the Octet were added. A 
birthday in the family put us in possession of the last movement 
of the Death and the Maiden string quartet. One of my most 
vivid recollections of a good many years ago was attending a 
‘Schubert evening’ at the famous South Place Concerts, 
Finsbury, and hearing no less a person than Fraulein Geisler- 
Schubert, a grand-niece of the composer, play in a programme 
which included the splendid Sonata in G and the Piano Trio 
in B flat. Nucleus records from these two masterpieces were 
consequently added when funds allowed, and our most recent 
acquisition has been one of the delightful ** Rosamunde music ”’ 
records—that containing the Ballet Music in G. 

But it must not be thought that we neglected the songs. We 
added these at intervals: Ave Maria, Tartarus, and, of course, 
the wonderful Hrl King. On our record, the latter is coupled 
with that most perfect of vocal barcarolles, On the Water, and 
no greater contrasts of drama and pure lyricism could be 
desired. But perhaps the most remarkable of all the song 
recordings is the one we have of Sir George Henschel singing 
Longing to Wander and The Hurdy-Gurdy Player. The fact 
that the words are in the original German detracts nothing 
from their value, as the English versions are obtainable any- 
where ; the extraordinary thing is that these two songs have 
been done by an old gentleman of nearly eighty with a perfection 
of technique and expression that would be highly creditable to 
an accomplished singer of half that age. 

Every lover of good music has his own plan of making a 
collection of recorded music, though I hope that what I have 
written will not be without its value in indicating a possible 
path of progress towards a fuller knowledge of Schubert’s 
greater masterpieces. I cannot think that the enthusiast will 
be merely content with a few representative fragments. Like 
ourselves, once you have fallen under the spell of Schubert’s 
magic muse, you will not, I feel sure, be satisfied until you 
have gradually obtained a complete bouquet of the best of the 
recorded works issued this year, and by constantly hearing 
them, come to realise the truth of those oft-quoted words, 
‘* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” 





VOICE TRAINING 
and 
THE ART OF SINGING 


For information and advice upon every branch 
of the Art, make an appointment with 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 


at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 


Telephone: Primrose Hill 0047 
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WILHELM 


BACKHAUS 


An Interview by RICHARD HOLT 


N view of the issue of the Schubert Trout Quintet 
[ Recoras, in which Mr. Backhaus plays the piano- 

forte part (the work is reviewed in another part of 
this number), and the fact that he is giving a Schubert 
recital under the auspices of the Pianoforte Society 
on November 10th, when he will play the identical 
programme he is to give in Vienna at the Schubert 
Centenary Celebrations, under the auspices of the 
Austrian Government, an 
interview with the famous 
pianist is particularly ap- 
propriate, and although Mr. 
Backhaus’s engagements 
during his stay in London 
reduce his spare time to a 
minimum, he was_ kind 
enough to afford me a most 
hospitable welcome when I 
approached him on behalf 
of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. Wilhelm Backhaus 
resembles no one more than 
the great Anton Rubinstein 
in the reverent attitude 
he brings to bear on all 
aspects of his art and he 
belongs to that select m:imno- 
rity of great virtuosi who 
interpret the great masters 
with religious enthusiasm 
and unswerving fidelity to 
the spirit of their music. 
Indeed, he stands out with 
that other great master 
of the piano, Rachmaninov, 
as renowned for interpre- 
tations which combine 
virile strength, imaginative 
insight and poetical fervour, to the exclusion of any 
alloy of personal idiosyncrasy. His superb technique 
is at all times subservient to the composer’s inten- 
tions and never for a moment does he allow it to 
display itself irrelevantly. Those who have heard 
Mr. Backhaus play cannot but admire the whole- 
hearted sincerity and enthusiasm of his art. 

I began by asking Mr. Backhaus for his opinion of 
the gramophone in relation to the pianist’s art. ‘* I 
would compare it,’’ he replied, ‘* to a reproduction of 
a great painting; while one cannot pretend that the 
full significance of the work is reproduced, the essen- 
tial spirit is there and in its latest developments the 
gramophone is such a miracle that one must not be 
hypercritical. In recording for it, experience shows 
that some adjustment of ordinary interpretation is 
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WILHELM BACKHAUS 


necessary to obtain good results; extremes of em- 
phasis, such as an excessive pianissimo, must be 
avoided, for instance, and when this experience has 
been gained the pitfalls which spoil many an other- 
wise successful record can be avoided. In Chamber 
music, of course, one has to make an alteration in 
tonal values and the piano must be considered from a 
different angle. Any medium which, like the gramo- 
phone, enables good music 
to be heard by great 
numbers of people who, 
otherwise, might never have 
learned to appreciate it, is 
a boon that every musician 
should value highly. The 
gramophone serves to in- 
troduce the artist to the 
public, and where a friendly 
relation already exists, it 
cements the intimacy 
between them. Although,”’ 
Mr. Backhaus proceeded, 
**the recording of the 
piano has not attained 
perfection and certain tim- 
bres and finer shades of 
expression do not come 
through with ideal clarity, 
yet such an advance from 
the metallic harshness and 
blurred outlines of early 
days has been witnessed 
that at no distant date we 
may expect to see something 
approaching the ideal.’’ 
A particular merit of the 
gramophone, said Mr. Back- 
haus, lay in its aid to 
self-criticism, and he had derived much benefit from 
hearing his playing rendered objectively. ‘* Without 
the gramophone,”’ he said, ** no executive artist could 
ever hear himself as others heard him and that was 
surely a wonderful help to him. It must also be 
borne in mind that the artist, so far as his records 
are concerned, has to pass a very severe test from 
the critical point of view, inasmuch as the absence 
of his physical personality leaves his artistry to speak 
for itself, unassisted by any sympathy his outward 
presence may arouse.’’ As many great artists, 
Rachmaninov is an example, confess to nervousness 
when recording, I asked Mr. Backhaus if this 
was so in his case. He replied that he did not feel 
exactly nervous but naturally felt somewhat more 
anxious than usual seeing that the recording 
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apparatus was also a kind of recording angel, making 
a permanent register of one’s virtues and short- 
comings. 

What records of yours would you select if you 
wished to leave a record of your playing for pos- 
terity ? I asked. ** I think, my records of the Emperor 
Concerto,’’ he replied. ‘* I would stand or fall by 
these. I felt a sense of artistic elation when making 
these records, which, exceptionally enough, were com- 
pleted in a single afternoon, whereas in the Trout 
Quintet repeated attempts had to be made before 
satisfaction was obtained. Yes, I would like to be 
remembered by those records. I am also very fond 
of the Chopin studies. I have recorded the Op. 25, 
which will be issued at the end of the year.*’ Mr. 
Backhaus let me hear two of these records and they 
are fully equal to the magnificent playing of the 
Op. 10 set, which many readers doubtless possess. 

Would you regard any composer as being pre-emin- 
ent in the sense of claiming your deepest devotion ? I 
asked. ‘* I place Beethoven before all others. He 
transcends them all in dynamic power and his titanic 
spirit and intensity of thought seem to suggest a god 
or superman. His music satisfies my nature, in joy 
or sorrow, like no other, but do not think I do not 
love such great masters as Bach, Brahms, Chopin, 
Schumann, Schubert and others. Each incorporates 
some special aspect of genius. Even Mendelssohn is, 
I think, underrated. His Rondo Capniccioso is a 
splendid work and the Variations Serieuses are full of 
grave beauty. I am contemplating reviving one of 
his Piano Concertos shortly, and though in a sense 
it is antiquated, yet its charm is appealing.”’ 

Your sympathies tend more to the classic than to 
modern music, it seems, I remarked. ‘* In the main, 
you are right,’’ replied Mr. Backhaus, ** but many 
works of modern music interest me, although they 
do not move me like the great music of the past. I 
am referring particularly to the piano, of course. I 
like many works of Debussy, but although his colour 
and atmospheric painting, together with his original 
harmonies, make a strong appeal, yet he seems to me 
to lack something vital; in fact, to be swimming in 
mid-air, as it were. His music is not strong and 
inspiring and I would not go to him in a sad mood 
as I would to Beethoven, Schumann or Bach.’’ 
Then you do not see any great figures on the horizon, 
Mr. Backhaus? ‘* I’m afraid not, but at the same 
time directly one appears I shall not seek to prove 
a priori that he is not worthy.”’ 

** No musical interview would be complete without 
a reference to jazz, Mr. Backhaus. Might I ask your 
opinion of it? ’’ ‘** It is difficult to give,’’ was the 
answer. ‘* If jazz is syncopation, it is merely an in- 
tegral part of music and to make a fetish of it in 
itself seems like exalting the part at the expense of 
the whole. The origin of jazz is a matter of dispute. 
Personally, I abhor all freak music and I find it 
difficult to take jazz seriously, that is, as a serious 
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art. I do not believe any great works on symphonic 
or operatic lines are possible with jazz as foundation. 
As an accompaniment to dinner, when it serves to 
enliven the conversation, or for the purpose of dancing 
it is of course excellent and in its right place. As an 
art, it is not one which one would risk being blown 
to pieces for! There is no thought behind it. To me 
music is the heart of life and expresses the best in 
life in a manner no other art does. It is man’s link 
with the beyond.’’. 

Would you credit music with any special ennobling 
or civilising influence, Mr. Backhaus? ‘‘ That I am 
not prepared to say. I cannot say that it has ex- 
ercised any such effect and, speaking confidentially, 
perhaps there are as many scoundrels amongst musical 
people as non-musical, but you must not say I said 
so! What I do say is that humanity is always to be 
found at its best where music is loved. In Vienna, 
for instance, you will find music is a staple topic 
in all classes of society and particularly amongst the 
middle classes, where the particular interpretation by 
Kreisler or Rosenthal, and others, of a well-known 
work becomes a heated issue at the family table. There 
music is part of the life’s blood of the people, and 
however poor people may be, music is regarded as a 
necessity and never as a luxury. It is the same in 
towns like Leipzig, Dresden and others. Music there 
acquires a communal significance. I think, to parti- 
cipate in a great symphony, opera or recital with 
one’s fellow human beings is a great joy.’ To any- 
one who has attended your recitals, Mr. Backhaus, 
that attitude of yours is obvious. ‘‘ I am glad you say 
that,’’ he replied, ‘* for one of the joys for me of 
giving a recital is the feeling that my audience has, 
perhaps in many cases with difficulty and inconveni- 
ence, come to hear me interpret the great master- 
pieces, drawn by the impulse to share the beautiful 
with me.. Im fact, I regard my recitals not as 
entertainments but as occasions on which, with a 
number of kindred spirits, I worship at the shrine of 
the great masters. 

** What I specially like about English audiences is 
the friendly welcome they give to an artist who has 
given them pleasure in the past, and the fact that you 
are not forgotten but occupy a place in their hearts 
gives you at once that necessary warmth of feeling 
to do full justice to the music. I do not say that to 
flatter, for every artist of international experience will 
tell you the same. I will not say that music in 
England is regarded as earnestly as in some other 
countries, but the fact remains that the receptions I 
receive from the audiences who come to hear me here 
are a source of sincere pleasure and inspiration to 
me.”’ 

It is a curious fact, Mr. Backhaus, that the 
majority of literary people in this country are 
strangely unsympathetic to music. Is that the case 
in Germany and Austria? ‘* What about Bernard 
Shaw ? ’’ was the reply. I am afraid he is, as in most 
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things, an exception to the rule, I answered. ‘‘ Well, 
in my country,’’ went on Mr. Backhaus, ‘* the 
audiences represent the general culture of the com- 
munity and all circles are represented. Gerhard 
Hauptman, for instance, is a passionate lover of 
music and goes to all the important concerts. People 
with money do not regard it as waste to finance opera 
and symphony concerts.’’ I would it were so here, 
I answered. That is the one thing that music needs 
here, financial support. 

You seemed to enjoy giving encores at your last 
recital, Mr. Backhaus. ** Yes,’’ he answered, ** when 
my audience expresses by its applause that it has 
been pleased with my playing, I feel impelled to thank 
them by giving them still more. I believe in applause, 
it is so thoroughly human, like the child which claps 
its hands for joy, and I enjoy it in the same spirit.’’ 
Artists generally give very stereotyped encores, Mr. 
Backhaus. Do you approve of that? **I see no harm 
in it,’’ said Mr. Backhaus, ** after the set pro- 
gramme is finished I think it is only right to relax 
a little and give to those who love and enjoy the old 
favourites the pleasure of hearing them receive an 
individual rendering. After all, one in not a school- 
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master and must not be too severe. One has all types 
of listeners to please.”’ 

Have you ever broadcast, Mr. Backhaus? ‘* Once, 
in New York, years ago. I have nothing against it, 
but I believe one ought to make some sort of sacrifice 
and endure some little discomfort to get one’s music. 
The wireless medium appears to me to make 
things rather too easy. One enjoys things all the 
more which have cost a little effort.”’’ 

In conclusion I asked Mr. Backhaus whether he 
looked upon any particular spot as his home, and 
he answered that unfortunately an artist with an 
international reputation is really homeless in the 
proper sense of the word, but that one of these days 
he would like to settle down and enjoy life in a more 
sedate and homely fashion. When he did, perhaps 
it would be in Vienna. From a purely selfish point of 
view and on behalf of the countless admirers of the 
great pianist, I expressed the hope that he would 
continue his nomadic existence for a long period, and 
receiving his best wishes for the prosperity of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, I thanked him for his kind welcome 
and took my leave. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE LIBRARY 


By H. F. V. Little. 
NOVICE CORNER. An Elementary Handbook of the Gramophone. 


The three volumes will be sent post free on receipt of a postal order for §s. 


OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS. 


Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph says :— 
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MUSIC AND THE GRAMOPHONE 
Compiled by H. L. WILSON 


“It will assuredly become a classic with all those who take the gramophone seriously.” —fournal of Education. 
7s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


THOUGHTS ON MUSIC 
A Calendar selected and arranged by HERVEY ELWES 


most desirable book. . .. Many of the criticisms drawn together unier one roof, as it were, are of utmost value 
the very crystallisation of criticism. The author has done his work well indeed.” 
3s. net, postage 3d. 216 pages 8vo. 


’ THE WILSON PROTRACTOR (for Testing Needle-Track Alignment) 
COTTON CORD (for Record Cleaning). 


9, 
9 
s, 
j THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1 


5 


Two Vols., 2s. each (postage 2d.) 


One Vol., ls. (postage 1d.) 


288 pages S8vo. 


ls., postage 2d. 


6d., post free 





THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W. 1 
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- NEGLECTED COMPOSERS 


By W. A. CHISLETT 
ViIl.—Francis Poulenc 


see, any one tune would do as well as another— 

and having presented it to you unadorned, 
proceeds to develop it by the simple and primitive 
expedient of non-tonal counterpoint. .... As for 
scoring, you merely let a fiddle in E flat accompany 
an oboe in E, and round off your effort, if necessary, 
with a trumpet in F ; and you conclude the work with 
that lovely and expressive chord which can be 
achieved at the piano by sitting on the notes.’’ and 
** He is, before all, a melodist, always graceful and 
winsome... .”’ 

The first of these quotations is an extract from a 
report written by Mr. Neville d’Esterre for ‘* The 
British Musician ”’ of a concert held at Bournemouth 
in October, 1926, and refers to Poulenc’s **‘ Overture 
in C,”’ and the second is a sentence taken from a 
programme note written by Mr. Keith Douglas for 
the Chamber Music Festival held at Bradford in 
October, 1927, and is a reference in general terms to 
the same composer’s music. Not having heard the 
** Overture in C,’’ I cannot attempt to reconcile two 
such apparently conflicting statements but what I 
have heard of the music of M. Poulenc induces me to 
subscribe wholeheartedly and energetically to Mr. 
Douglas’s dictum. 

Francis Poulenc was born in Paris on January 7th, 
1899, and attracted considerable attention with his 
first work, the ‘* Rhapsodie négre ”’ for flute, clarinet, 
piano, string quartet and voice, when it was per- 
formed at the Théatre du Vieux-Colombier in 
December, 1917, at a concert of works composed by 
young French musicians. This work, clumsy 
though it may be in places, but always _inter- 
esting and often fascinating, is highly individual 
and is the product of one of the few artists whose 
works are stamped with their own personality from 
the very first. 

About the time of the first performance of the 
** Rhapsodie négre ’’ the young composer was called 
to military service, but in spite of this he found time 
in 1918 to write several works including a piano 
sonata for four hands, a sonata for two clarinets and 
the popular ‘‘ Mouvements perpetuels.”’ 

Shortly after the end of the Great War Henri 
Collet, the well-known French critic, having met 
Poulenc and five other young musicians who for- 
gathered at the same studio and centred themselves 
round Erik Satie, wrote an article in which they were 
compared with the famous Russian ‘‘Five.’’ In con- 
sequence they became known to the world as ** Les 
Six,’’ but the close association inferred by this name 
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is little more than journalistic imagination, for how- 
ever close they are or have been in personal friend- 
ship, they follow very diverse paths in their work 
with the possible exception of Poulenc and Auric, 
who have a good deal in common. 

The compositions of Poulene which are best known 
in England are ‘* Les Biches’’ or ‘* The House 
Party,” a ballet often produced by Diaghileff and his 
Russian Ballet Company, and some of the piano 
works including the ‘* Mouvements perpetuels *’ 
already mentioned, a ** Suite ’’ (1920), °* Napoli ”’ 
(1921), ‘*‘ Impromptus ”’ (1921), and ‘* Promen- 
ades *’ (1921). The latter is an interesting and 
arresting work being divided into several sections 
each of which represents a form of travel. Thus we 
proceed ‘* on foot *’ to an easy-going 6/8 rhythm, 
‘* by motor car ’’ to a violent presto agitato, °° on 
horse-back,”’ ‘* by boat,’’ ‘‘ by aeroplane,’’ ‘ by 
motor bus,”’ *‘ in a carriage,’’ ** by railway,’’ ** by 
bicycle ’’ and ‘** by stage coach ”’ each in a typical 
and picturesque fashion. This composition is ex- 
tremely clever but in an unobtrusive way and not 
at the expense of the musical expression and content. 

Other compositions include a Comédie-bouffe in 
one act called ** Le Gendarme incompris,’’ several 
groups of songs including ** Cocardes,”’ a fine setting 
of three poems by Jean Cocteau in which snatches of 
refrains whistled by the gamins of Paris are intro- 
duced skilfully and naturally, and several chamber 
music compositions in which a predilection for wind 
instruments is revealed. Thus Poulenc has written 
sonatas for clarinet and bassoon and for horn, 
trumpet and trombone respectively and a trio for 
piano, oboe and bassoon. 

This trio, so far as I can ascertain, is the only work 
by which Poulenc is represented on the gramophone. 
It is a firmly knit, mature work, quite Haydnesque 
in its simplicity and naivity and XVIIIth Century 
in character, all three movements of which are de- 
lightfully melodious, and is recorded for the French 
Columbia Company on two twelve-inch discs (Nos. 
D.14213/4) by Messieurs Lamorlette and Dherin with 
the composer himself at the piano. Both playing and 
recording are magnificent. . 

The encouragement of young composers Is & 
matter which should receive more and more 
attention from recording companies, and in urging 
the claims of Francis Poulenc to such encouragement 
a peculiar pleasure is gained from the fact that he is 
really young and not one of those who are still 
accounted ‘* young *’ though well on the wrong side 
of fifty. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 
[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Schubert : Quintet in C major (Op. 103), The London String 
Quartet and Horace Britt (cello), Columbia 9485-90, (12in., 
4s. 6d. each, six records in an album with analytical notes). 
There is a general tendency when describing Schubert to make 
him appear as the charming, dreaming, now gay, now sad, but 
always irresistible romantic : to point out the hardship of his 
life, that he died so young and look what marvellous music he 
wrote all the same. None of this is wrong, of course, but 
neither is it right. Schubert had a lot to fight in the way of 
money and other worldly troubles, but looking away from his 
illness in his last days—it can be said that in spite of all that 
he had a very good time. He was a Viennese Bohemian. He 
enjoyed life. If he had difficulties then he had capacities for 
enjoying every little moment of joy. Surrounded by friends 
whose company he adored, a success in many great houses, 
always fully ‘‘ understood ” because he spoke the very language 
of these music-loving people, absorbed in composing, free, a 
troubadour. I am sure that if we could count his happy 
moments and compare them with the dark ones the former 
would show by far a greater figure. Most of his music és 
happy music. Schubert was a real human being, not a 
lonely giant like Beethoven, nor a weak dreamer like so 
many of the romantics, but a man whose rare sensitive 
nature could reach—and express—not only the highest joy 
but also the deepest human grief. If anybody doubts this 
let him listen to the C major quintet. This was written within 
the last year of Schubert’s life, and doubtless he felt the end 
approaching, very ill as he was. No wonder then that we in 
that work have a statement of the greatest importance. And 
the message it bears out is easily grasped. This namely : 
As deep as is the grief in a human life so high is the joy of 
existence. The first and second subjects in the first movement 
show at once what is in his mind. The dark, dramatic, earnest. 
opening and then the melody in the ’cello full of delight, 
gratitude, hope and joy. This character is carried through the 
work, even to the extent that there is a distinct touch of these 
two subjects in the following movements. Never has he 
expressed so much in a single work. Each of the two moods we 
find separately, but here they meet and we kncw more about 
its creator than we did before. Gone is the picture of the little 
talented Viennese who did such wonderful and charming work 
in spite of his hardship, and there remains the knowledge of one 
ot the greatest composers of all times who could reach heights 
as great as a Beethoven but always remained as human and 
warm as—Schubert. 

It is a most important event that Columbia in this year of 
Schubert recording has given us this quintet. It was done in 
pre-electric days by the N.G.S., but it is right that we should 
have a modern edition of it. The performance by the London 
String Quartet is very good indeed, particularly in the more 
vigorous passages—in the softer moods there is now and again 
a lack of inspiration, but on the whole it is a great addition to 
the many Schubert works Columbia has so generously issued. 
The recording is excellent and the notes printed in the album 
give particularly good guidance through this unique string 
quintet. 
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H.M.V. has recorded the ‘* Trout” Quintet for Piano and 
Strings played by The International String Quartet and Back- 
haus. As the work has been mentioned several times in these 
columns, it will be sufficient to state that this is a very good 
edition of it. Remarkable is the flexibility of Backhaus’s 
playing. Never have I heard so gentle, warm—lI would almost 
like to say musical—playing by this great pianist. He gives 
the performance its significance. (H.M.V., D.1484-87, 12in., 
6s. 6d. each in an album with notes.) 

A very happy record comes from Brunswick, containing 
Divertimento No. 4, by Mozart for Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon 
played by Members of the Gewandhaus Wind Quartet from 
Leipzig. (80035, 12in., 6s. 6d.) This gay music is most 
charmingly performed. The somewhat academic touch which 
one is sure to find in any Gewandhaus performance is rather 
becoming to the little work, the playing is brilliantly clear 
and precise, and it is really a joy to have a whole work with 
only one changing of the record. 

The Virtuoso String Quartet have recorded some music which 
[ suppose must be mentioned in this column though it hardly 
can be taken for Chamber music. On H.M.V., B.2784, 10in., 
3s. they have recorded Glazounov’s Orientale and the Gavotte 
from Mignon by Thomas. It is very pleasant. 

Columbia’s record of Schubert’s E flat major Quartet is 
hardly one of the happiest items on their long list of Schubert 
centenary works. Granted that this little quartet can by no 
means be said to belong to the best of his output, it never- 





etheless has its points, and well performed it is well worth 


listening to. But.the performing ensemble in this case, with 
the challenging name The Musical Art Quartet, does little, if 
anything, to point out what there is of value in the music. 
In fact, the playing is so dull that one wonders why this, by 
no means easy, task has not been entrusted to an ensemble of 
greater significance. (Three records, 9473-75, 12in., 4s. 6d. 
each, with Hark, Hark, the Lark thrown in on the last side.) 
C. J. 
Brunswick. 

The November list contains at least twointeresting orchestral 
novelties, Dvorak’s Symphony in @ major, the Fourth, played 
by aSymphony Orchestra under Basil Cameron (30125-30128), 
and Mozart’s Eine Kleine Nachtmusik played by the State 
Opera Orchestra of Berlin under Oscar Fried (80036, 80037). 
In addition there is another version of de Falla’s Zl Amor 
Brujo by a welcome addition to recording Orchestras, the 
London Chamber Orchestra under Anthony Bernard (30129, 
30130). This list is held over for review till next month. 





Take Care of your Records 


Thousands of records are broken or spoiled almost daily by 

careless storage. A small expenditure would secure a handsome 

Record Filing Cabinet which would save your good records. We 

specialize in Filing Catinets—all prices from £3 73. 6d. Write 
for free illustrated lists and all particulars: 


fred Imhof... 


110, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 
SEE PAGE VIII OF THIS ISSUE. 
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ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA. 


L.2145, 6, 7, 8, 9 (12in., 32s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Weingartner: First Symphony 
(Brahms) (Lengnick). In an album. 

9471 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey, with Jean and Pierre 
Gennin : Idylle Bretonne and Fluttering Birds (J. Gennin). 

9472 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Lorenzo Molajoli: Sinfonia to Le Maschere (Mascagni). 

9491, 9492 (12in., 9s.). Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by P. Chagnon: Scénes Pittoresques (Massenet). 

9496 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey: Overture to Pique Dame 
(Suppé). 


The Brahms is a re-recording. The first movement occupies 
three sides, the second two, the third one, and the last four. 
The labelling is not as clear as it might be. Part 7 has on the 
disc ‘‘ Adagio,’”’ and on the album “ Finale (First Part): 
Adagio; Pit Andante.’’ On the eighth side the record says 
** Allegro non troppo ma con brio (First Part),’’ and the album 
‘Finale (Second Part): Allegro non troppo (First Section).”’ 
These ‘“ First Part’? and ‘Second Part” indications are 
confusing here. Surely the first needs in labelling are that: 
(a) the dise should bear exactly the same title as the envelope ; 
and (b) the words “ First Part ’’ should mean the beginning of 
a movement. In this last movement they only appear on the 
second side, because the first bears the Adagio introduction to 
the movement. This is an integral part of it, but that is 
obscured by the labelling. Again, the word “part” is used 
twice—once to designate the number of the record, and again 
to show what portion of a movement it bears. Why not give 
the number of the movement on every side ? Anyone who 
wishes to identify separate portions of a symphony calls them 
by their proper names—‘‘ movements.’’ He is much more 
likely to know thathewants “ the third movement,” than that 
it is called ‘‘ Andante sostenuto.’’ This business of labelling is 
curiously ill done; will not the companies simplify and 
clarify it ? 

For an account of the music, see my review in the issue of 
February, 1925, page 338, where a page is devoted to the old 
recording. This new one shows most of the virtues of the 
conductor and the system of recording, with the defects of 
both. The conductor’s weakness—a general one, it seems to 
me—is that he is becoming something of a routineer. He is 
musicianly, efficient, safe and strong, but not deep enough. 
Listen to that string tune on page 107 of the score (half-way 
through side 8). Jt lacks flexibility—the touch of a loving 
hand. Weingartner may love Brahms, but he dissembles. 
There is virility, solidity and some agreeable lightness in the 
players’ style, but I long for a real pianissimo. Listen to the 
bottom of page 5 and the top of page 16. This is not pp, nor 
is the opening of the second movement, where both p and pp 
are much above the level required. This second movement is 
on the slow side. I rather prefer it so. The oboe stings on 
one or two notes; so do the strings, in a forte. They never 
quite coax a soft passage. That matter of tone-levels is, to 
my mind, the greatest weakness of recording to-day. I hope 
that we can get back the beautiful soft tone we so much need. 
One or two of the German records have come nearest to it. 


The piccolo and flute music on 9471 ambles between harm- 
lessness and total ineptitude. The flutes are curiously fierce 
in their high register. Both these and the piccolos are brilliantly 
played. Iam sure that it can do an orchestra no good to play 
such poor music. 

We had one extract from Mascagni’s Le Maschere a while 
ago. This was the opera that he produced, in 1901, in seven 
places at once. It failed in six. The music shows how this 
composer’s slight talent had thinned. It is a sort of pale 
shadow of Nicolai’s style in The Merry Wives (he showed 
Italian influence, of course), with a touch of Puccini. It is 
tuneful enough, but quite unimportant. Far better is the 
playing—amongst the crispest, best coloured work going. 
The strings don’t stab the ear as do those in the majority of 
electrical records. I shall look forward to hearing some more 
of this uncommonly good recorded tone. 

The Massenet suite is played with the kind of hard brilliance 
we associate with French military bands. The tone is too 
much of a muchness—that is, the instruments don’t get their 
individual timbre over to us. The strings assert when they 
might persuade. The Angelus is the best done, to my mind. 
There is a good deal to please many listeners here, and the music 
is of course very popular. 

Godfrey’s band is happy in the Suppé music; the balance 
of tone colour and spirit are alike praiseworthy. The strings 
lack delicacy, and their quality is brittle. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

D.1463 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Stokowski: Prelude to Lohengrin (Wagner). 

D.1488 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Members of La Scala Orchestra, 
Milan, conducted by Ettore Panizza: The Song of the 
Nightingale (Napravnik) and Overture to The Secret of 
Susanna (Wolf—Ferrari). 

D.1492 (12in., 6s. 6d.). San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Alfred Hertz: Valse de Concert, Op. 47 
(Glazounov). ) 

C.1571, 1572 (12in., 9s.). New Light Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Goossens: Peer Gynt Suite, No. 2 (Grieg). 


In the Wagner we have again those terrifically efficient 
American strings, trained to the last ounce. They achieve 
grand richness, but I miss the ethereal note. The dangerous 
end is safely managed, but the pp only comesat thevery finish. 
I doubt if any orchestra could bring off that ending absolutely 
perfectly. 

Napravnik (1839-1915) was a Czech, who made his fame in 
Russia by producing native works and conducting them at 
the Imperial Opera. Iam astonished to read that he conducted 
over three thousand operas! His piece is part of the incidental 
music to Tolstoy’s Don Juan. The nightingale flutes in an 
elegantly classico-romantic German style, that has a suggestion 
of sweet, rather mannered melancholy. The music is beauti- 
fully played and recorded. Wolf-Ferrari’s frivolities come off 
exceedingly well also. A charming light record. 

Glazounov is a good successor to Tchaikovsky as a writer 
of waltzes. He has drunk at the old original Straussian fount, 
too, and knows how to make the best of both worlds. This 
example does not strain either the attention or the memory 
too much. His graceful orchestration will be admired. The 
San Francisco players hold the thing well in the air, and support 
it with roundly satisfying tone. The recording is amongst 
the best of the month. 

The first record of the Grieg has Ingrid’s Lament (she was 
the bride whom Peer carried off and abandoned, it will be 
remembered), and the Arab Dance. The other has The Return 
of Peer Gynt, and Solveig’s Song. Goossens interprets these 
scenes with supple strength, drawing fine, strong lines in his 
melodies. I wish we heard him oftener on records. The ful- 
ness and flexibility of the tone are notable qualities. I can 
recommend these records strongly. 
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PARLOPHONE. 


E.10761, 2 (12in., 9s.). Orchestra of the State Opera House, 
Berlin, conducted by E. Moerike: Overture to The Flying 
Dutchman, and Introduction to Act 3 (Wagner). 

E.10763 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Weissmann:: Polonaise in A (Op. 40) 
(Chopin) and Hungarian Dances Nos. 5 and 6 (Brahms). 

E.10764 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Orchestra of the Opéra-Comique, 
conducted by G. Cléez : Dances from Prince Igor (Borodin). 

R.20066, 7 (12in., 6s. 6d. each). Orchestra of the Colonne 
Concerts, Paris, conducted by Pierné: Extracts from 
Mother Goose Suite (Hop o’ my Thumb, Laideronette, 
and The Fairy Garden) (Ravel), and Berceuse from The 
Firebird (Stravinsky). 

I think it right to say, without losing sight of certain re- 
markable records of other companies, that Parlophone seems 
to be giving us consistently a great many of the virtues of 
electrical recording, without the worst vices. Inquiry amongst 
musical people shows that the hard and excessively biting 
string tone in most new records is the greatest drawback to 
enjoyment. Those who have long been familiar with the 
various kinds of string tone in the concert room—the Hallé, 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Sir Henry Wood’s Orchestra, 
and the chief foreign varieties (for every orchestra produces 
different string tone, and it would not be difficult for the 
concert-goer of experience to tell, with shut eyes, to which of 
half-a-dozen orchestras he was listening)—know that, strictly 
speaking, the new recording scarcely ever gives really true 
reproduction of the strings. It has beautified and made real 
the wind to a large degree (though here we still find some 
distortion, notably of the oboe) ; but until the silky sheen and 
rich murmurs of the massed strings can be truly caught on the 
disc, we shall continue to feel that electrical recording has a 
good way to go. It “ gives ten thousand blessings now, and 
bids us hope for more.’ Whilst the critical sense is alive, 
refusing to greet every new development as a master-stroke, 
but gladly praising whatever in it is good, we can reasonably 
expect continued progress. It is only when we are asked to 
throw up our hats and cheer for the Last Trump in recording 
that we have gently but firmly to remind our friends that 
perfection is still a long way off, and that strident strings and 
mezzo-forte pianissimos are not good enough. 

No firm is likely just yet to get from me or any other 
experienced critic a certificate of perfect health, but Parlophone 
does seem to secure, on the whole, a better balance of the parts 
in recording, a greater measure of satisfying tone all round, 
than most of the others. This Flying Dutchman music gives 
me much pleasure, and will be widely appreciated. The over- 
ture here takes three sides. The music before Act 3 is chiefly 
founded on the lilting sailors’ song. I should like still more 
of this early Wagner. It was Parlophone that began to give 
us a fair amount of the less familiar Wagner. I hope it will 
continue to do so. 

I can see little point in playing Chopin’s piano music on the 
orchestra. This is a good solid performance—too solid, for 
it lacks the spring and fire of the piano. Chopin thought in 
terms of the keyboard—thought thus more subtly than any 
man before or since—and it is a waste of time to transfer his 
ideas to the orchestra. The reverberation is on the high side ; 
that does not improve this slightly blatant and stodgy per- 
formance. The strings are not so effective as in the Wagner. 
There are so many ways of doing the Brahms dances that one 
does not readily complain of the speeds. The first of these 
two is taken, at the start, faster than I think is effective, but 
that is largely a matter of personal choice. In both dances I 
feel a little stridency, but the spirit is lively and the style 
appropriate enough. 

The dances of Borodin make a happy contrast. They are 
played without much subtlety, but with plenty of sustained 
energy. The balance is not perfect, in the middle of the first 
record. More detail could be got out. This is not a disabling 
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criticism, however ; there is plenty of fun for the money, and 
nothing to disturb the averagely sensitive hearer; only the 
playing has no special distinction of colour, atmosphere or 
rhythmic delicacy. It is good, sound bread-and-butter work. 

It is agreeable to have Mother Goose again. The new 
recording is a little hard on Ravel’s fragility. Pierné is 
sympathetic, and so is the orchestra. It is the recording that 
unavoidably alters slightly the texture, thickening and stiffening 
it—only a little, but enough to make a difference in music 
that so largely depends on a tip-toe perfection in the mating 
of idea and medium. The Fairy Garden shows the difference 
most. It is best to listen from a little distance, I find. Apart 
from this reservation, the playing and recording can be praised 
with good warmth. The colour and line-drawing please me 
well. The Stravinsky is uncommonly well done, I can 
recommend these records. 


COLUMBIA’S PRIZE SYMPHONY 


L.2160, 1, 2, 3 (12in., 26s.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Beecham: Sixth Symphony (Atterberg). 
In an album. 


It will be remembered that Columbia organised a composers’ 
competition, the test being to complete The Unfinished 
Symphony. Happily, this tasteless idea was abandoned, and 
the work to be written was vaguely indicated as one “‘ dedicated 
to Schubert’s memory on the occasion of his centenary.” 
Apparently it was no part of the conditions that the music 
should reflect that of Schubert, though the sketch for the 
fragment of the Unfinished could be used, if desired, or varia- 
tions written on a theme by Schubert. 

The winner is Kurt Atterberg, a Swede of forty, whose 
sixth symphony it is that takes the prize of £2,000. There 
were over five hundred entries, from twenty-six countries. An 
International jury described Atterberg’s music as “ an antidote 
to certain extreme tendencies in modern symphonic writing.”’ 

I have only glanced at the score, and have not a copy now 
by me. From a necessarily brief acquaintance I[ can say that 
the first movement appears to me to show a good grip of broad 
emotional effect, that the orchestration gives at first the 
impression of being rather overloaded, and that there is at 
times an attractive tang in the idiom. On the whole, this 
movement seems to churn away too heavily, with insufficient 
relief. The second movement has individuality, and a little 
reminds us of the serene aloofness of Sibelius, but it has not his 
remarkable power of evoking atmosphere. This is not a 
movement of highly sensuous appeal, but in its leisurely pro- 
gress it contrives to say something worth hearing. I feel that 
manner is more important than matter, but that impression 
might be modified by further hearings. It is very long—out 
of proportion, it may be argued, with the other two movements 
(the work has, unusually, only three). The last movement 
displays some rather self-conscious archness at the start, and is 
earnestly vivacious and very loud. Again the orchestration 
feels crowded. It is not easy, of course, to follow a great deal 
of the writing by ear, and the loud and massive playing does 
not make it easier. I can find nothing in the work to link it 
with Schubert, and I do not consider it in any sense a great 
production. The slow movement shows the best quality. A 
good deal of the rest is noisy, and the composer does not make 
very much of his ideas. Some of his harmony is a trifle wry, 
without being actually ugly. It lacks poise and direction ; 
so do most of the ideas. 

How few prize works ever become popular! Their fate is 
notorious. What will be that of Atterberg’s symphony I do 
not know, but it does not seem to me to have the power or 
charm to take its place with the popular works of the repertory , 


K. K, 








ZONOPHONE. 

A.346 (12in., 4s.). National Symphony Orchestra: Overture 

to Orpheus in Hades (Offenbach). 

The salient features are the buxom wood-wind and the flutey 
violin on side two. You forget the playing in rollicking amongst 
those gaudy tunes. Though now a notorious highbrow, I 
played the last quarter of the record through four times, the 
last time with what I sadly realise was (owing to advancing 
years and girth) a fatuous attempt at a few of the steps that in 
the dear dead days used to intoxicate us at the Théatre de la 


Gaité. Alas, where are the snows of yesteryear ? 
ACTUELLE. 
15263, 15264 (lliin., 9s.). Pathé Symphony Orchestra, 


conducted by Ruhlmann: Qverture to The Mastersingers 
and Prelude to the Third Act of Lohengrin (Wagner). 

The labelling here is incorrect. The title of the first work is 
given as ‘“ Meistersingers,’’ and the other extract is not the 
Bridal March, as the label has it, but the Prelude to the third 
act of Lohengrin. The overture is solidly played, but it lacks 
cumulative accent and variety of phrasing. The love music 
sounds a trifle rustic. The Lohengrin music batters away 
lustily. If these interpretations were subtilised a little, they 
would be much improved. As it is, there is some quite sound 
work in them. | & 


INSTRUMENTAL 


ORGAN, 

Some interesting organ records have been issued by H.M.V. 
1 like particularly the 12in. disc on which Dr. E. C. Bairstow has 
played Bach's Prelude and Fugue in B minor on the organ of 
York Minster (with O come, Saviour of the World, also Bach, on 
the reverse, C.1535, 12in., 4s. 6d.) There is a beautiful cathedral 
mood over this performance. It may all seem slightly hazy, 
the details of the work not easy to follow, but there are neverthe- 
less character and distinction in the plaving of this music in 
the august building. Less successful is the Preludeand Fuque 
in B minor (Bach) on C.1534, 12in., 4s. 6d., the echo of the 
church disturbing the general effect of the playing. 

Two records have been made at St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
The organ in that church is of great effect in music of a delicate 
nature. Stanley Roper has therefore obtained a fine result with 
a version of Debussy’s piano piece The Little Shepherd and 
Rowley’s The South Wind (H.M.V., B.2645, 10in., 3s.), as 
has Dr. Henry Ley with a fine Pastorale by Guilmant and 
Handel's charming The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 

At the Temple Church G. Thalben Ball has made a rather 
remarkable record (H.M.V., B.2788, 10in., 3s.).. The composi- 
tion Sonata on the 94th Psalm by Reubke is a strange mixture 
of the Valkyrie and Chopin, but it has vigour and character 
and is most effectively played. The recording is very fine. 

I am unable to offer any opinion on H.M.V., C.1536 (12in., 
4s. 6d.), the label of which announces that H. Goss-Custard has 
recorded Paean No. 15 by Harwood at Liverpool Cathedral. 
There is on this record nothing but a constant blur from which 
not the slightest indication of the nature of the music escapes. 

Most remarkable is a Columbia record (9497, 12in., 4s. 6d.). 
I think that easily is the most successful organ recording I 
know of. At St. Jean’s Cathedral, Lyons, Edouard Commette 
has recorded two Toccatas (Boellmann and Gigout). None of 
the pieces have any other merit than their distinct organ 
character, but the playing of them is a perfect marvel of 
rhythmical clarity. The recording is superb. 


PIANO. 


It is good to find a record by Harriet Cohen amongst this 
month’s piano records. She is an unusually good recorder in 
@ special sense. 
improvement may still be obtained, but no other pianist I 
know of maintains on the gramophone so much of that powerful 


personality we know so well from the concert hall. To see and 


From a recording point .of view a slight: 
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hear Harriet Cohen on the platform is equally attractive, and 
it might not unjustly have been expected that the absence of 
her person might have diminished the rare sensation of her 
performances; but quite the opposite happens. Inher playing of 
Chopin’s Etude in G sharpmajorthereisanample opportunity to 
study how sincerely musical, how deeply personal and sensitive 
her reading and playing are. It is equally remarkable for the 
player and for the gramophone and it is to hoped that this 
artist may be given much opportunity to record in future. She 
seems to have a special gift for convincing through this medium. 
(Columbia, D.1632 10in., 4s. 6d.) 

Brunswick has recorded Leopold Godowsky in Chopin’s 
Waltz in C sharp minor and Rubinstein’s Melody in F (15137, 
10in. 5s. 6d.). A great pianist he is indeed, and his beautifully 
controlled playing of the Waltz is remarkable, but could nothing 
better than that tedious Rubinstein have been found for the 
reverse of the disc ? 

Backhaus plays brilliantly Triana by Albéniz and a fine 
arrangement by himself of Schubert's Marche Militaire in E 
flat (not the usual one) on H.M.V., D.B.1125, 12in., 8s. 6d. 
Mark Hambourg has a sound rendering of Beethoven’s Moon- 
light Sonata on two records, C.1549-50, 12in., 4s. 6d., each, 
H.M.V. of course, and the same firm gives us a charming record 
with Harold Samuel playing Schubert (Moment Musicale in F 
minor and WaltzesinA major and F' minor) and Gluck-Brahms 
Gavotte (C.1551, 12in., 4s. 6d.). Harold Samuel plays these 
things very finely indeed. 

A Columbia record with William Murdoch ina good perform- 
ance of Schumann’s Romanze in F sharp major and Chopin’s 
Berceuse in D flat is also in the piano list of this month. 
(L.2159, 12m., 6s. 6d.) 

FLUTE. 

I am very grateful to the editor for allowing for once a record 
with orchestra entering my humble dwelling, and a good 
orchestra at that, although it only has the task of accompanying 
John Amadio, who very finely plays Mozart’s Concerto for Flute 
(H.M.V., C.1533, 12in., 4s. 6d.) It is a great thing to accom- 
pany Mozart well, and I very much admire the flexibility with 
which the accomplished solo performance is followed. It is 
not easy to maintain the interest for this instrument even in a 
work by Mozart, and in spite of a great deal of natural musicality 
in the player, there is a tendency to monotony; but the 
orchestra saves the performance on this score and all is well. 


VIOLIN. 


A genius sometimes will make more profound mistakes 
than many an ordinary person. That, I suppose, is the 
explanation for Kreisler’s playing The Rosary (Nevin-Kreisler) 
on H.M.V. D.A.992 (10in., 6s.). The crude double stops, the 
cheap tune, and the over-emphasis of the playing make one 
marvel that this could be done by Kreisler until it comes to 
one’s mind that it is because he is a genius. On the reverse 
he plays a Dance of the Maidens by Friml, a composer with a 
definite gift for good melody. 

Yovanovitch Braza is a very polished player who successfully 
has recorded Chaminade’s Serenade Espagnole (Serenade, may 
be, but Espagnole—no) and Dunhill’s Serenade Basque (Serenade 
—no, Basque, may be). Columbia 5029 (10in., 3s.). 

For Brunswick, Albert Spalding has played a violin version of 
Walter's Prize Song (from Mastersingers), and Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in E flat. In the latter, with his cold tone, he pictures 
us a very chilly night indeed. (30124, 12in., 6s. 6d.) 


°CELLO. 

As admirably as ever Gaspar Cassado records Mendelssohn's 
Lied ohne Worte in D major, and Melody by Tchaikovsky. 
But, really, it is time that we heard this very great artist in a 
work of importance. 

This month’s W. H. Squire record has a Rigaudon by Trowell 
on the one, and Lament (d’Herveloise-Squire) on the other side, 
all played in this ’cellist’s popular style. (Columbia L.2158, 
12in., 6s. 6d.). C. J. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL (soprano).—Ocean, thou mighty 
monster from Oberon (Weber). Two parts. In English. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.1504, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

MARGHERITA SALVI (soprano).—Bell Song from Lakmé 
(Delibes) and Shadow Song from Dinorah (Meyerbeer). 
Ih Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10770, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

EVA TURNER (soprano).—Vissi d’arte from Tosca (Verdi) 
and Voi lo sapete from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). 


Ya ite. * 








In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L.2118, 12in., 6s. 6d. Re- 
recorded. 
Ritorna vincitor from Aida (Verdi). Two parts. In Italian. 


Orch. ace. Col. L.2150, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

O patria mia from Aida (Ve rdi) and D’amor sull’ ali rosée 
from [1 Trovatore (Verdi), In Italian. Orch. acc. 
Col. L.2156, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

In questa reggia and O Principi, che a lunghe Carovane from 
Turandot (Puccini). In Italian. Orch. ace. Col. B.1631, 
10in., 4s. 6d. Re-recorded. 

GOTTHELF PISTOR (tenor).—Nur eine  Wafte taugt and 
Amfortas, die Wunde from Parsifal (Wagner). In German. 
Orch. ace. Berlin State Opera Orchestra. Parlo. E.10771, 
l2in., 4s. 6.d 

EDMOND RAMBAUD (tenor).—Air de Jean from Hérodiade 
(Massenet). In French. Orch. ace. Actuelle 15265, 
12in., 4s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER KIPNIS (bass).—Le Veau d’Or and Vous qui 
faites l’endormie from Faust (Gounod). In French. Orch. 
ace. Col. 5044, 10in., 3s. 

ARANGI-LOMBARDI (soprano) ani CARLO GALEFFI 
(baritone).—Mira, di acerbelagrime and Vivra! contende il 
giubilo. duet from Act 4 of Il Trovatore (Verdi). In 
Italian. Orch. ace. Col. L.2157, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

GIOVANNI MARTINELLI (tenor) ani GIUSEPPE DE LUCA 
(baritone).—Invano, Albaro and Le minaccie, i fieri 
accenti, duet from Act 4 of La Forza del Destino (Verdi). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1172,912in., 8s. 6d. 

LUCREZIA BORI (soprano).—Quando men vo, Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from La Boheme (Puccini), in Italian, and Valse 
d@’oiseau (Varney) in French. Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.A. 
981, 10in., 6s. 

NINON VALLIN (soprano).—L’heure exquise and Si mes vers 
avaient des ailes (Revnaldo Hahn). In French. Piano 
ace. Parlo. R.O.20068, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

CIDA LAU (soprano).—Voices of Spring and Tales from the 
Vienna Woods (Johann Strauss). In German. Orch. 
ace. H.M.V..C.1539, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MARIO CHAMLEE (tenor).—Si vous l’aviez compris (Denza) 
and Serenade frangaise (Leoncavallo). InFrench. Orch. 
Brunswick 15136, 10in., 5s. 6d. 

ANTONIO NOTARIELLO (tenor).—Bird Songs at Eventide 
(Eric Coates), in English, piano ace., and Ideale (Tosti). 
In Italian. Violin and piano ace. Witton W.6001, 12in., 


Js. 

Twilight (Glen), in English, 
(Tosti). In Italian. 
W.6002, 12in., 5s. 

Agnus Dei (Bizet), in Latin, 
me to live (Liddle). In 
W.6003, 12in., 5s. 

Rimpianto, Serenade (T ase ili), in Italian, violin and piano acc., 
and Vale (Kennedy Russell). In English. Piano ace. 
Witton W.6004, 12in., 5s. 


+, and Inverno triste 
piano acc. Witton 


piano ac 
Violin and 


., and Teach 
Piano ace. Witton 


‘cello and piano ace 
English. 
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Vaghissima sembianza (Donaudy), in Italian, ‘cello and piano 
acc., and For you alone (Geehl). Im English. Piano ace. 
Witton W.6006, 12in., 5s. 

NORMAN ALLIN (bass).—Der Leiermann and Der Tod und 
das Madchen (Schubert). In English. Piano ace. Col. 
5019, 10in., 3s. 

THEODORE CHALIAPINE (bass).—Der Doppelganger and 
Der Tod und das Madchen (Schubert). In Russian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1184, 12in., 8s. 6d. 


Florence Austral.—The big air from Oberon, Ocean, thou 
mighty monster, is a task not to be lightly undertaken. It 
demands the resources of a genuine dramatic soprano, and 
that is precisely what Miss Florence Austral can claim to be. 
It fits her like a glove; she skims easily and securely over its 
troubled waters whilst affording a clear idea of the depths 
beneath. Thanks to the division into two parts, there is no 
sign of hurry, and the glorious voice has time to give a clear 
definition of Weber’s majestic phrases as they sweep up and 
down from one end of the scale to the other, winding up with a 
climax that has the true ring of excitement and joyfulness in 
every note. Only one little flaw can I observe, and that is in 
some of the earlier and softer passages: the intonation is now 
and then a shade below the exact pitch, the intervals are not 
invariably perfect. Probably the only most sensitive ear will 
notice this, and I only point it out because there is no other 
fault to find. 


Margherita Salvi.—Both airs are extensively “ cut,’ and 
in the case of the Shadow Song we could have done with a 
shorter and less elaborate cadenza and a bit more of Meyer- 
beer’s valse. After listening. twice to this I have come to the 
conclusion that the singer would do well to listen to it carefully 
herself, and consider the advisability of re-recording it. It is 
undoubtedly brilliant, but in several ornamental passages 
neither accurate nor precise. The Bell Song is much more 
correctly sung, the tone always clear as crystal, faultlessly in 
tune. and with a wonderful staccato in the bell refrain. 


Eva Turner.—As in her opera singing so in her record 
making, this talented artist never varies, never deviates 
from what Lassalle used to call la grande ligne, and always, 
therefore, up to the standard that has won for her her present 
enviable reputation. Really, I know not how to differentiate 
between these several specimens of her skill, for all are quite 
first rate. They reflect, yet without echoing, the ample 
spaces of the Central Hall, Westminster, and the orchestral 
accompaniments come out splendidly, those in the re-recordings 
being, I faney, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. The fine 
quality of the vocal tone asserts itself to supreme advantage in 
the Aida selections; its unflagging sostenuto marvellous as 
ever in the T'urandot. 

Gotthelf Pistor.—I can speak only of the first of the two 
Parsifal records here named, that is to say, the selection from 
the “‘Good Friday” scene. It is on the whole a sound 
rendering, done in the right spirit of devotional feeling and with 
customary observance of traditional values, though without 
any notable vocal charm. The complete combination would, 
I suppose, be too much to expect. The work of the Berlin 
State Opera orchestra could not, of course, be improved upon. 


cdmond Rambaud.—Presumably made in Paris and with 
the support of one of the big opera orchestras, this is an 
admirable record so far as it goes. But I am bound to confess 
that I consider it a waste of time for any tenor, however 
accomplished (and this is undeniably a capable tenor), to devote 
his energies to such arid, uninspired stuff as Massenet put into 
this Air de Jean, from Hérodiade. Even Jean de Reszke used 
to admit that he could make nothing of it, though the French 
loved to hear him sing it and the part was the one in which he 
first made his name in Paris. The solo voice in this instance is 
guilty of a constant “‘sagging’”’ from the forward resonance 
and one diminuendo after another, the result of too much 
nasality. Yet it can be vigorous and penetrating when the 
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singer chooses ; and the orchestra, with its full, deep body of 
strings, is quite first rate. 

Alexander Kipnis.—Here our friend the German Mephis- 
topheles, singing in the easy-going French of the Rhineland, 
fairly lets himself go, and we get as the outcome a Veau d’Or 
and a Serenade that would have made Gounod open his eyes 
with astonishment. ‘“ What!’ he would have asked, “did I 
write such devilish, such truly satanic music as that? Does 
the earth nowadays produce such tremendous voices as this 
Kipnis has ?_ And is such a diabolical laugh really to be heard 
out of —,”’ but no, I proceed nofurther. Purchase this amazing 
record, and judge for yourself. 

Arangi-Lombardi and Carlo Galeffii—Seldom can_ the 
hackneyed duet from the fourth act of Jl Trovatore have been 
heard on the stage to such advantage as it is in this record ; 
on the gramophone, never. The voices are both fine, even when 
at their most strenuous, and the dramatic energy of it all is 
powerful and vivid to the final note. 


Martinelli and De Luca.—Here, again, the electrical 
mechanism seems to impart fresh beauty to the old Verdi 
strains. The duet for the two men from La Forza del Destino 
is not hackneyed, truly ; far from it. But Caruso and Amato 
in their record did not contrive to get anything like the 
‘“‘ atmosphere ”’ into it that Martinelli and de Luca have done 
in this, while the reproduction of their voices approaches much 
more nearly to nature itself. Remember, Verdi was here 
on the point of advancing into his Aida period, and the dramatic 
quality of the music touches a higher level of refinement. 
This is superbly realised by both singers in a record that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

Lucrezia Bori.—The Musetta air is nicely sung, but does not 
represent the purely vocal talent of this excellent soprano so 
advantageously as the Valse d’ Oiseau, with its really clever 
bird-imitations, set to an accompaniment wherein the celeste 
figures conspicuously. The French composer had evidently 
been listening to the song of the blackbird, for he has repro- 
duced it with unusual exactitude and skill, even as his human 
interpreter has done in her turn. The effect of the trills, the 
clean octaves and scales, and the vocal acrobatics generally, 
all recorded to perfection, is quite charming. 


Ninon Vallin.—I have no adverse criticism to offer con- 
cerning the singing of these two well-known songs by Reynaldo 
Hahn ; it is elegant, refined, and tender, and tone is vibrant, 
clear, and sympathetic. The sole drawback lies in the metallic 
quality of the piano and the heavy marcato touch of the accom- 
panist. In L’heure exquise he treads over the keys without 
delicacy or imagination, but in Si mes vers he is more considerate. 


Cida Lau.—A Viennese soubrette, apparently, and a charming 
one, [am sure. She has a very pretty voice, a pure soprano, 
and of the right coloratura timbre. Moreover she sings with 
wonderful dash, and carries off her characteristic effects in 
these two Strauss waltzes with a sparkle that it is difficult to 
resist. Her staccato is more accurately done than her shake, 
which is generally on the wrong note ; while, truth to tell, there 
is @ certain wildness about her vocal flights that needs her 
doubtless attractive personality to compensate for it entirely. 
But she is undeniably clever. 


Mario Chamlee.—The most agreeable feature of this tenor’s 
records is the natural quality of his voice. He has also a style 
of his own, but I do not care for it ; he overdoes the sentiment 
of a song to the nth degree. Both of these are sung in French, 
and although the composers were Italians I cannot imagine 
that they would have altogether approved Mr. Chamlee’s 
accent, which has a strong touch of the American about it. 


Antonio Notariello.—tI understand that this new tenor has 
been residing in London for nearly a year, which would account 
for his fluent conversational method of pronouncing English. 
He was to make his début at Queen’s Hall last month, too late 
formeto hear him in propria persona before reviewing his records, 
just issued by the pianoforte firm of Witton and Witton. 


They are, on the whole, good to listen to, especially with the 
aid of a soft needle. They introduce a characteristically 
Neapolitan tone and method, coupled with no small power of 
passionate utterance which is in need now and then of a trifle 
more restraint. Naturally, Notariello is most at home in the 
songs of his own native land, notably Tosti’s Ideale, which he 
sings really well. The temptation to be tearful is too strong 
for him in Toselli’s Rimpianto, and it betrays him into some 
Caruso-like sobs. But his tone when he darkens it sufficiently 
is very pleasing. 

Norman Allin.—Seldom does the ample voice of this popular 
bass allow itself the degree of reticence that it does in the 
present Schubert record. A soft needle no doubt helps, but 
anyhow, there is reason to be thankful, for the result is a 
rendering of Der Leiermann that can be thoroughly enjoyed. 
It breathes just the right spirit of desolation, and the manage- 
ment of breathing and tone are alike excellent. In Der Tod 
und das Mddchen I perceive less merit because the necessary 
contrast is not attained. The voice that is full and heavy 
enough to represent Death is rarely light and juvenile enough to 
suggest the Maiden. 

Theodore Chaliapine.—Nor is the great Russian basso, clever 
as he is, able to surmount the self-same obstacle. He tries 
singing the whole song at a quicker tempo, but that does not 
help matters. On the other hand, his reading of Der Doppel- 
ganger is simply magnificent—impressive, charged with fear 
and apprehension, and climbing up to a wonderful climax. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 


BOOK REVIEW 


A MUSICIAN AT LARGE. _ By Harvey Grace 
(Oxford University Press, 6s.). 


*“* At large ’’ does not here bear the significance that Storer 
Clouston put upon it, in his “ Lunatic ”’ series. Mr. Grace 
merely wishes to indicate that he is in discursive mood— 
‘** unbuttoned,’’ we might call it, in Beethoven’s happy phrase. 
Not all these essays (most of them reprinted, with additions, 
from The Musical Times) are humorous, but there is good 
money’s worth for the music lover who likes a little light diver- 
sion as well as some good clear thinking and shrewd argument 
for one’s weightier moods. The discussions of poor music are 
just the sort of ammunition worth memorising, in order to meet 
and beat the philistine. ‘‘ Brows, High and Low,”’ is a capital 
chapter, with some examples of tawdry stuff in music type. 
There is sturdy common-sense about musical criticism, and 
about snobbery in art; illuminating chapters are given to 
Beethoven, discussing his letters, his portraits and his mental 
powers! On almost every page there is something to say 
** Hear, hear’? to; now and then one wants to add “‘ Just what 
I say; only, don’t you think that... ?” and go on to a 
friendly discussion with the author about some point of view 
that one sympathises with, but in which one may not quite 
see eye to eye with the author. He does not care for the 
English translation of “‘ L’aprés-midi d’un faune ”’ as “‘ A Faun’s 
Afternoon ”’ or “‘ The Afternoon of a Faun ’”’; but surely there 
is no more poetry, to a Frenchman, in his title (a somewhat 
prosaic one) than in the English, to us. By all means adopt 
a new English title that is more poetic than the French ;_ but 
there is nothing essentially poetically suggestive in the French 
title, to a Frenchman—considering it apart from the work, of 
course. 

To give any idea of the companionable variety of the book is 
impossible in a few lines. It is of pocket-size, and besides a 
number of examples in music-type, has eight portraits of Beet- 
hoven, some of them not very often printed. As a bed-book 
or a train-book for any music lover—best of all, perhaps, for 
the amateur who likes to browse “ at large ’’—it is one of the 
best I know. 

K. K. 
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SONGS 


H.M.V. 


Colin O’More (tenor) with orchestra : Has sorrow thy young 
days shaded P (Moore) and When Irish eyes are smiling 
(Ball). B.2776 (10im., 3s.). 


John McCormack (tenor) accompanied by Edwin Schneider : 
The little silver ring (Chaminade) and Birdsongs at Even- 
tide (Coates). D.A.973 (10in., 6s.). 


Sydney Coltham (tenor): Green hills 0’ Somerset (Coates) 
and A Dream (Bartlett). B.2783 (10in., 3s.). 


John Goss (barytone) accompanied by Kathleen Markwell : 
Whither, Hark! hark! the lark, Song of the fisherman to 
the twin stars, and The Hedgerose (all by Schubert, sung 
in Engtish). 6B.2686 (10in., 3s.). 


Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown. Negro Spirituals, arr. 
Lawrence Brown: Hear, de Lam’s a-cryin’ and Ezekiel 
saw de Wheel. 3B.2838 (10in., 3s.). 


Hulda Lashanska (soprano) with orchestra : Plantation Song, 
Ma curly-headed babby (Clutsam) and The sweetest story 
ever told (Stults). D.A.978 (10in., 6s.). 


Mavis Bennett (soprano) with orchestra: Wine, Women and 
Song (Waltz, Wein, Weib und Gesang, Johann Strauss) and 
The Doll’s Song (from Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann). 
C.1565 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Colin O’ More is an Irish tenor who is new to me (though he 
has appeared at least once before among Miscellaneous), and has 
this month one record issued by H.M.V. and one by Zonophone. 
The Irish brogue and the Irish tenor quality are there all right, 
and probably both these records will please many readers. 
But he seems to have few of the advantages of a fairly well 
trained singer, and most of his disadvantages. He scoops 
rather noticeably, for instance ; and he seems to have almost 
lost the fresh attractiveness of, say, Watt. As an example, 
his announcement that he kissed Kitty of Coleraine is made 
with complete indifference. And who on earth allowed him 
to record this shamelessly woman’s version of the Londonderry 
Air ?“* Oh, Danny boy, I love you so’’! Forsooth!! His Has 
sorrow is the most deserving of consideration. 

When Mr. Ernest Newman has said that John McCormack 
can hold his interest by his wonderful style, in spite of the 
quality of the music, what is left to be said ? McCormack’s 
records are always lessons in easy singing (easy both in technique 
and in the whole style), but this one is the very ideal for one 
special point: for perfect taking of intervals, and portamento. 
In the Coates song, the ‘‘ Call me ”’ (at the ends of verses) comes 
five times. The first four times McCormack takes them with 
the perfect clearness of a good woodwind player; the fifth 
time (N.B., just once), he uses the most perfect portamento I’ve 
ever heard. And if neither this, nor the lovely singing, 
interests one—well, the songs are not quite as bad as most. 

Had Sydney Coltham a cold in the head when he made this 
record ? I don’t remember noticing before in him the English 
tenor’s nasality (and throatiness ?). However, he shows 
appropriate pathos. 

Among the Schubert song records of this Centenary year, as 
we expect of John Goss, there will be few as good as this for 
neatness, general good taste, and thoroughly intelligent 
interpretation. The choice of songs, too, is good: three 
favourites, and a fourth not so commonly known as it should 
be; the four representing four distinct moods, almost distinct 
idioms. All that is lacking is a sense of bigness (even in the 


lighter three this is, I think, slightly apparent); also a real 
cantabile (which may be fundamentally the same shortcoming, 
since it seems due to lack of great power). At any rate, for 
quiet, intelligent, and cultured singing this will be very hard to 
beat. A little disappointment is Mr. Goss’s failure in rounding- 
off of phrases, at least in the Fisherman’s Song (with its many 
** feminine endings °’). 

Paul Robeson has lately had such tremendous publicity—the 
publicity, be it said, of the recognition of a great and sincere 
artist—that even for a new reader all I need say is that this is 
among the most remarkable records he and Lawrence Brown 
have made. It isn’t the one I should choose personally, but 
one consideration is that there’s more Lawrence Brown than 
ever before. Brown’s arrangements, too, of the Spirituals 
never fail to be excellent—very different from any others. 
Robeson’s and Brown’s only serious competition comes from 
the Utica Jubilee Singers (see Zonophone Choral). 

The popular Curly-headed babby has a seductive sweetness, 
Hulda Lashanska has a very rich voice, and she sings this song 
with such sweetness that it is very seductive indeed—played 
once through and no more. She puts great expression into the 
other song, too. But her manner of singing, here at any rate, 
can only be compared to the playing of some restaurant 
violinists. And her idea of the English language is at present 
so different from ours that it is hard to listen to anything else. 

This is Mavis Bennett's greatest tour de force up to the present. 
There is much brilliance in it, though the same fundamental 
faults lurk. The chief tmperfection here is the sense of 
labouring, especially in T’he Doll’s Song, which was probably 
recorded immediately after the exacting Strauss (Miss Bennett’s 
weakest point—which makes everything else weak—is breath- 
control, and in The Doll’s Song she often sounds as if she had 
no breath at all). Compare this Strauss with Evelyn Scotney’s 
Blue Danube (which admittedly is not quite so exacting). Some 
people may be at first impressed by vocal acrobatics; but 
afterwards these things can entertain us only when they are 
done with instrumental perfection—absolutely effortless, and 
note-perfect. I’m afraid Miss Bennett might find this last 
step a very high one; but breath-control (and psychological 
control) might do it, and, anyway, besides mere coloratura, any 
singer would find the effort repaid by their singing in general. 


ZONOPHONE. 
Colin O’More (tenor) with orchestra: Kitty of Coleraine (Old 
Irish Air) and Danny Boy (The Londonderry Air, words by 
Weatherly). 5192 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 


John Coleman (tenor) with orchestra: Passing by (Edward 
Purcell) and In the Great Unknown (d’Hardelot). 5188 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Foster Richardson (bass) with orchestra: A Sergeant of the 
Line (Squire) and The Admiral’s Broom (Bevan). 5189 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 


Colin O’ More’s record is reviewed with another of his, under 
H.M.V. 

John Coleman is another tenor new tome. He has not done 
even what could be done without being cheap with these two 
songs ; but I should like to hear him again, since, as he neither 
hoots nor whines, as most English tenors do, he might do good 
work for Zonophone. 

There are times of depression when, surely no honest man 
could deny, no other song can pull you together as can A 
Sergeant of the Line. The Company Sergeant-Major, even 
Come to the Fair, to say nothing of more “‘ highbrow ”’ songs in 
the sarne manner, are none of them quite like it. And Foster 
Richardson is indeed “‘ the bully, bully Sergeant.”” Even if this 
record (with the orchestra capital, too) is ever beaten, it can 
be by nothing to speak of. But The Admiral’s Broom is just 
that different—- a little but how much! A merely pretentious 
song, and sung in a language which is neither King’s nor any 
other good English. 
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COLUMBIA. 


Edna Thomas (soprano). Negro Spirituals. Gc down, Moses 
and ]’se been *buked and Gwina lay dcwn my life (4993); 
Swing low, sweet Chariot and (Creole Patois) Mamzelle 
Zizi (4994). Two 10in., 3s. each. 


Fraser Gange (barytone) with orchestra: Nancy Lee (Adarrs) 
and Bedouin Love €ong (Pinsuti). 5028 (10in., 3s.). 


Edna Thomas is an old favourite in Negro Spirituals, but, 
as with most white singers, they sound with her at worst, like 
music-hall songs, at best flippant, or insincerely exaggerated, 
or just weak. With Rokeson and the Utica Jubilee Singers 
recording, it seems waste for white singers to record Negro 
Spirituals. I cannot find definite praise for Mamzelle Zizi, but 
it is, perhaps, faultless. 

1 think this is the first record I’ve had of Fraser Gange’s 
voice ; it is finely recorded, and these two spirited old favourites 
could hardly be sung with more gusto. Can’t he also give us 
something of more account? 


COLUMBIA SCOTTISH. AND IRISH ISSUE. 


Alexander Carmichael (barytone). The Bonnie Earl 0’ 
Moray (Old Ballad, arr. Moffat) and Maiden of Morven 
(trans. Boulton, arr. Lawson). Qor Ain Glen (H. 
Boulton and R. Macleod) and Deirdre’s Farewell to Scot- 
land (K. Macleod, and arr. M. Kennedy Fraser). Turn 
ye to me (arr. A. Moffat) and Green grow the rashes, O 
(arr. W. H. Macquarrie). 5047-9 (three 10in., 3s. each). 

Elder Cunningham (bass-barytone) with orchestra. The 
Standard on the Braes o’ Mar (A. Laing) and Duncan 
Gray (Robert Burns). Hame is where ye are (Newcombe 
and Flint) and A Northern Lament (Taylor and Brahe). 
5045-6 (two 10in., 3s. each). 

W. F. Watt (tenor). Oft in the stilly night (traditional) and 
Molly Bawn (Lover). The Shepherdess (Meynell and 
Macmurrough) and My Little Maid (O'Reilly and Mac- 


murrough). 5053-4 (two 10in., 3s. each). 


There'll ke trouble in Dublin if Watt’s records are generally 
announced, as they are in the Advance List, as part of a 
Scottish Issue. However, that may perhaps be put right 
before the First of November. The five Scottish records seem 
to me to deserve the great welcome they are sure to receive. 
They are very Scottish, but don’t stop at that. But can’t 
Columbia find a Scottish soprano good enough? Many of 
these songs would at least preferably be sung by a woman. 
Perhaps Turn ye to me can be accepted from a man; if so, 
5049 is easily the best of the five records. The two songs on it 
are excellently contrasted. Scots will prefer Carmichael’s 
Turn ye even to Peter Dawson's, and I’m with them, even 
though I liked Dawson’s so much. And Green grow the rashes, 
O is delightful. I particularly like the way Carmichael, true 
Seot, remains comparatively sober (I mean in manner, of 
course) even in this song. But he can be very good indeed 
in other types, too; though he is apt to be much too resigned 
in, for instance, Maiden of Morven. His Deirdre’s Farewell 
is lovely. but we had that among Neil McLean’s Hebridean 
records for Parlophone, and in Hebridean songs Carmichael 
could not compete. 

Between Elder Cunningham's records I must leave you to 
choose for yourself; Duncan Gray is quite the best, but 
shouldn’t The Standard on the Braes o Mar be rhythmical ? 
Englishmen may take to heart the fact that, for all the very 
Scottish pronunciation, almost all the words on these five 
records are clear to English eais. There seems to have been 
some care over titles this time; though Burns was, I’ve always 
understocd, responsible for the poem only of Duncan Gray. 

Watt’s records are not so delightful as usual; that is the 
fault of the songs, just possibly excepting Oft in the stilly 
night. 5054, wrongly labelled “with piano,” is “ with 
orchestra.” 


PARLOPHONE. 


Giltert and Sullivan Record. There lived a King (from 
The Gcidoliers): Robert Howe (barytone) and Hardy 
Williamson (tenor), with orchestra. Poor wandering one 
(from The Pirates of Penzance): Megan Thomas (soprano), 
with orchestra. E.6069 (10in., 2s. 6d.), 


Robert Watson (barytone) with orchestra The Yecmen of 
England (from Merrie England) and Four Jolly Sailormen 


(both by Basil Hood and Edward German). E.6073 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 
This is a very fair all-round performance of Th Gondoliers 


song. Rokert Howe has, of course, to double the parts of 
Lon Alhambra (the soloist) end Marco (who sings the refrains 
in unison with Giuseppe--—Hardy Williemsoen). Howe’s semi- 
quavers are apt to ke a bit sketchy, his pronunciation has 
doubtiul moments, and his phrasing is not always beyond 
criticism. But the chief fault is in the orchestra, where 
apparently the accompaniment to the first verse has had to 
serve for the whole song. The bass is weak, too. Miss Megan 
Thomas's Poor wandering one is untidy as a whole ; the upward 
scale passages are especially faulty. The cedenzas are dis- 
tinctly good; but the staccatocrotchets are not easily done. 

Watson has the voice for what is, on the whole, an excellent 
performence of The Yecmen of England. And he is as success- 
ful as enyene could be in the attempt to sound like a real 
sailor in the other song, though I’m a bit suspicious about his 
** lingo.” 


IMPERIAL. 


Brian Kent: Leanin’ (Wright «nd Ste:ndale-Bennett). 
John Cavanagh, with orchestra: Until (Teschemacher end 
Sanderson). 1940 (10in., 1s. 6d.). 


In its way, one side of this dise (end notice the price)f is 
remarkable. Brian Kent has taken the trouble to sing 
Leanin’ as if he really means it. With such a song this is 
rare—perhays kecause the more ordinary a song is, the more 
initiative is needed to put life into it. Anyhow, Leanin’ 
would be quite interesting if it weren’t for the last verse (or 
else Brian Kent uses Leanin’ as a medium for an entertaining 
bit of “ acting”). Until is hardly so good. It is well but 
not notably done, and there is bad phrasing, etc., in the last 
verse. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


NEW MUSIC 


From the Oxford Press come, under one cover, Holst’s 
Tuo Folkscng Fragments (2s.), founded on tunes from Dr. 
Whittaker’s collection of North Country Ballads. The first. 
founded on O I hae seen the roses blaw, neéds a fairly skilled 
player, to bring out a tune against the accompaniment in the 
same hand. The other, on The Shoemakker, is a jaunty 
presto piece, not difficult for the fleet-fingered. Both pieces 
have a flavour of their own. 

Also from the Oxford Press is Sir Henry Wood’s organ 
arrangement of a Handel Largo (from the Twelfth Concerto 
Grosso) that is a worthy brother to the Largo. Good phrases 
will find this easy. Sir Henry, himself an old organist (were 
not the organ recitals of Master Wood, aged about fourteen, 
an attraction at the Fisheries Exhibitionof 1883?) knows how 
to get the full flavour out of such music. There are also 
arrangements for piano, and for violin and piano, at the same- 
price, 2s. 


.-ie 
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CHORAL 


ZONOPHONE. 


The Utica Jubilee Singers (men’s voices, unaccompanied): 
Negro Spirituals, Couldn’t hear nobody pray and O Mary: 
don’t you weep. 5159 (10in.. 2s. 6d.). 

The Church Choir, with organ: Lead, kindly Light (Dvkes) 
and All hail the power of Jesus’ Name (Shrubsole). 5179 
(10in., 2s. @d.). 

I recommended a Utica Jubilee Singers record in Septemtker., 
but I don’t think I did them full justice. It is only when 
sung by negroes (I assume that the Utica Singers are negroes) 
that negro spirituals are really alive. And since to hear them 
from an unaccompanied chorus is the nearest thing to hearing 
them ‘‘ in practice,’ the Utica Singers may yet make Robeson 
have to look to his laurels—if indeed they don’t already. One 
of the astonishing things about their records is the almost 
perfect clearness of the words. A small fault is that intonation 
occasionally gets a bit haphazard, but as it always comes back 
perfectly well, one doesn’t worry any more than they do. 

The Church Choir’s hymns have more quiet effects than usual, 
and are altogether up to their standard, except that the attack 
at the keginning is slightly ragged, the soloist is weak, and they 
sing, incorrectly, “‘ All hail the power of Jesu’s Name ” instead 
of ** Jesus’.”’ 


METROPOLE. 


The Emory University Glee Club (men’s voices, unacccom- 
panied). Negro Spiritvals, Steal away (Hunteley, arr. 
C. F. Manney) and Little David, play on your harp (arr.—?). 
1040 (10in., 3s.) 

This is a distinctly good record—better than the previous 
ones. But I still don’t find them fulfilling the expectations 
aroused of them by Dr. Dewey’s article, nor do I believe that 
a choir of white men, whatever their childhood associations, 
ever could. 


IMPERIAL. 


St. Stephen’s Male Quartet, with organ. Hymns: The Day 
Thou gavest, Lord, is ended and Rock of Ages (1959) ; 
Holy, Holy, Holy and The Church’s one Foundation (1960). 
Two 10in., Is. €d. each. 

This is an unusual type of hymn record, and it is very well 
done indeed—somewhat on the emotional side. The tune will 
generally be found in an inner part, but though it is not made 
to stand out prominently one does not fee] there is anything 
wanting—probably because it has keen put in the middle, and 
also no doubt because the tunes are all familiar. The recording 
might, I think, be improved. 


PARLOPHONE. 


The Platoff Don Cossack Choir (men’s voices, unaccompanied), 
in Russian: §Stenka Rasine (‘‘ Wolge-Wolge’’) and The 
Twelve Robbers (‘‘ Kudjar”’). E.10772 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 

This seems to be competition for the Cossack Choir we've 

known for some years. As such, this first record needn't 
cause great alarm, though it should be taken up by those who 
collect every passable record of the type. The music is not 
among the most interesting; and the soloist seems to me to 
bellow rather, and that without undue care for intonation. 
But I can easily imagine this Choir’s next record being the 
best ever issued of its type. 
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COLUMBIA. 

The London Catholic Choir, with organ, recorded in St. 
Etheldreda’s Catholic Church, Ely Place, London. Hail! 
Queen of Heaven (English traditional melody) and Faith 
of our Fathers (traditional), in English (4967). Ave Verum 
(Mozart) and Ave Maria (attributed to Arcadelt), in Latin 
(4968). O Salutaris (S. Webbe the younger) and Tantum 
Ergo (8S. Webbe the elder’s Motetts or Antiphons), in 
Latin (4969). Veni Creator (plainsong, arr. Palestrina) 
and Inclina ad me (Himmel), in Latin (4970). Four 
10in., 3s. each. 

The Don Cossacks Choir (unaccompanied men’s voices, in 
Russian), conducted by Serge Jaroff: Stenka Rasin (arr. 
Dobrowen), Kanawka (Tchesnokoff) and Dudka (O my 
Shawm; White Russian folk-song, arr. Serge Jaroff). 
9493 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 

The London Catholic Choir issue is the first I have seen of its 
kind in three years; and we can at the least regard it as on 
the whole satisfactory, though it hasnot the finish and perfection 
that, say, the Westminster Cathedral Choir would have given. 
Before anything more I must say that the Choir does sing as if 
it means it, which can by no means always be said of church 
choirs. Next, that though I think I have given all the titles 
correctly above, the record labels are quite haphazard ; 
practically everything (excluding the Palestrina—but including 
the Mozart!) is labelled “‘ traditional’?! The organ, and the 
lower voices, are apt to be too heavy, also the recording. But 
the singing on the whole is good, especially of the Mozart, 
the lovely Arcadelt, and the Palestrina. Of the tune to 
Hail! Queen of Heaven the most poisonous possible arrange- 
ment should not have been used. The O Salutaris and Tantum 
Ergo are very slow—too slow, I think—and might be better 
phrased ; and the Tantum Ergo should have been sung to its 
plainsong (one of the finest). A whole article might be written 
on the Palestrina setting of a version of the well-known Veni 
Creator. Notice, at least, the splendid harmony of a time when 
harmony is said to have been “ vague”’; also that Palestrina 
“corrects ” the plainsong to get a sharp leading-note at the 
end. We have at any rate done well in going back on that, 
nowadays ! 

The Don Cossacks record is fairly well up to standard ; but 
the pieces are among the less interesting. 


SCHUBBRT’S MASS IN G. 


The Philharmonic Choir conducted by C. Kennedy Scott. 
Soloists, Elsie Suddaby (soprano), Percy Manchester 
(tenor) and Howard Fry (barytone). H.M.V., D.1478-80 
(three 12in., 6s. 6d. each). 

The musical styles of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
with (at first) their leanings towards convention and form, and 
(always) their melodic-harmonic outlook and direct, dramatic, 
rather than smooth, contemplative expression, were conducive 
to neither great choral nor great mystical music. Beethoven’s 
Mass in D, isolated, coming at the end of a host of great 
instrumental works, is an example of a very great genius rising 
above all odds; it is an exception. Still, Schubert was a 
great genius, as well as one of the world’s chosen favourites ; 
and since he put much of himself into his Mass in G, this 
fine recording of it is welcome among the Centenary issues. 
The music sometimes looks back to Mozart, often to Beethoven, 
and in some of its best moments to Bach (though Bach is 
perhaps an interesting coincidence). But much, perhaps 
nearly all, is almost pure Schubert, and the impulsive, singing 
Schubert is never far away. 

The Kyrie (with Elsie Suddaby as soloist in the Christe) 
has the spirit of the Mass more than perhaps any other section. 
This is on D.1478, with the Gloria, which contains the best 
soloists’ ensemble music (Elsie Suddaby and Howard Fry). 
The Credo and Sanctus are on D.1479. On D.1480 are the 
Benedictus, set for the three soloists, and followed by the 
repetition of the short choral Hosanna (the only bit of fugal 
work in the whole Mass, and, as might be expected, rather 
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obvious); and the Agnus Dei (soprano, barytone and chorus), 
The choral writing is occasionally like the Finale of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. And there is at times extraordinary 
gabbling of the words to fit the four-square music (especially 
in parts of the Credo; slower speed might have helped, but 
might have spoilt the whole Credo ; perhaps there might have 
been a little more elasticity). In the Agnus Dei, Schubert, 
the melody-maker, at last launches out; but unfortunately 
keeps remembering the chorus must come in. Elsie Suddaby 
is, as usual, the very good oratorio singer (I don’t mean that as 
doubtful praise) though still hindered by breath-control, etc. 
Percy Manchester I remember only in another Philharmonic 
Choir record (the Holst Psalm); but I like him here as well 
as there, and want to hear more of him. Howard Fry is good, 
though with doubtful production and some curious, perhaps 
merely exaggerated, diction, especially in the Agnus. Mr. 
Kennedy Scott, the Choir, the Orchestra, and H.M.V. are 
almost uniformly excellent. 
C. M. CRABTREE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Columbia has its usual flair for topicality in introducing the 
world to the voices of Aimée McPherson and Edgar Wallace. 
The former is funny without being the least vulgar in her 
sermonette (5041, 3s.) and on the other side sings J ain’t-a 
gonna grieve with a chorus clearly and charmingly. ‘The latter 
tells one of his thrillers The Man in the Ditch (5026, 3s.) 
effectively and unaffectedly, and this suggests thatthere might 
well be a section in catalogues devoted to short stories told by 
well-known authors and little plays of real quality done by 
popular actors and actresses. Both these records will find 
their way into most libraries. 

Before buying the record on Breathing made easy (Col. 5025, 
3s.), you should read the leaflet about it and should also study 
the photograph of the author, Tromp van Diggelen, “‘ the man 
with the perfect chest.’’ Then buy the record and judge for 
yourself whether his breathing sounds easy and whether you 
would care to breathe like that, even in your sleep. Learn also 
how to pronounce “ exhale.” 

The chestnut season is not over and Michael Casey and 
Company (Col. 5055 and 6, 3s. each) and William McCulloch 
(in Stoddart’s Old Soldiers never lie, the companion to Bill 
Adams, Col. 5051, 3s.) do their best to keep it going. But 
it’s a sad affair. 

The orchestral records provide nothing very startling. 
Among the 12in. at 4s. 6d., four stand out—Paul Whiteman in 
T schaikowskiana, a medley arranged by Herman Hand (Col. 
9470). Dajos Bela in two Strauss waltzes, Vienna Bon Bons 
and Marienklange (Parlo. E.10766), and a Pagliacci Selection 
(E.10765), and Marek Weber in a Pot-pourri of Waltzes arranged 
by Robrecht (H.M.V. C.1544). These are four leaders upon 
whom one can always rely so far as the playing of their 
orchestras and the quality of recording are concerned. Last 
month’s Paul Godwin Orchestra record of two sugar-cake pieces 
(Brunswick 60010) and Frank Black’s belated record of the 
Rhapsody in Blue (Brunswick 20059) come next, and the J. H. 
Squire Celeste Octet in Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 
(Col. 9494) an unnecessary last. 

On 10-inch discs Albert Sandler (Col. 5009 and 5037, 3s. each) 
and De Groot (H.M.V. B.2790, 3s.) cater for their peculiar 
publics, and two “‘ wireless octettes,’ Casano’s (Metropole 
1055, 3s.) and Fred Adlington’s (Metropole 1035, 3s.) are heard 
in some more ambitious tunes not too well recorded. There 
was by the way a very jolly Opéra-Comique Orchestra dry- 
point of the Overture and Entr’acte to Act 4 of Carmen in the 
October Parlophone list (R.192, 3s.). Hawaiian guitars are 
heard to good advantage in a medley march My Hula Love 
(H.M.V. B.2799, 3s.) by the Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra and also 
on Imperial 1958 (1s. 6d.), Frank Ferera’s Hawaiians. 


I am interested by the use of the cinema organ in Zonophone 
records. It adds considerably to the body and somehow also 
to the rhythm of such cheerful affairs as That’s a Good Girl 
Selection (5186, 2s. 6d.) and On with the Show 1928 (5187, 2s. 6d.) 
played by The London Orchestra, and as an accompaniment to 
singer or string soloist it seems to me to have found its métier, 
rather than as a solo instrument. Try Charles Williams, 
violin, in Rubinstein’s Melody in F and Somewhere a voice is 
calling (Zono. 5194, 2s. 6d.)—surely better value for money than 
Jesse Crawford (H.M.V. B.2825 and 2833, 3s.) or Pattman (Col. 
4878 and 5036, 3s. each), masters of their craft as these two are, 
and than a 12in. disc of Haydn Wood’s Longing and Spitalny’s 
Broken Dreams played on the New Gallery organ by Terence 
Casey (H.M.V. C. 1546, 4s. 6d.). 

Besides Galli-Rini in his clever accordion playing (Brunswick 
3782) there are four very interesting instrumental records for 
the modernist to applaud: Len Fillis on a Spanish guitar 
unaccompanied—but for tone colour contrast him with 
Segovia—and on a muted banjo accompanied by Syd Bright 
(Col. 5010, 3s.): Ed. Lang, guitar with piano, and Rube Bloom, 
piano solo (Parlo.R.208, 3s.): Dave Rubinoff, violin with 
orchestra, in Stringing along and Last night I dreamed (Bruns- 
wick 3843, 3s.): and Jimmy Lytell, clarinet with guitar and 
piano, in Emmaline and Yellow Dog Blues (Actuelle 11567, 
2s. 6d.). Such virtuosi! I fancy that quite ordinary people 
like myself would prefer Dave Rubinoff’s record to the other— 
but with a soft needle. 

There’s a pibroch solo by Pipe-major John MacDonald of 
Inverness in the Columbia Scottish list (5052, 3s.) of the Lament 
for Donald Ban MacCrimmon, impressive in its utter melan- 
choly, and a trial to the nerves of the microphone. 

From some belated Regals I pick out, without hesitation, 
a descriptive sketch by The Roosters called Route March, from 
Merriman’s ‘“‘ Army Reminiscences’? (G9200, 2s. 6d.). It is 
easily the best thing of its sort that I have heard and I 
guarantee that it will cheer up any party. 

PEPPERING. 


TRIAL BY JURY 
H.M.V. D1469-72 (12-in., 6s. 6d. each.) 


This is a set I and, I am sure, hosts of others had been wanting 
badly for years. T'rial by Jury has the unique advantage that 
it can be recorded as a perfect whole, there being no dialogue, 
but apart from that contains passages of beauty and of wit 
that make imperative its inclusion in the collection of Gilbert 
and Sullivan albums. Istill have an oldandexcellent Columbia 
record of the Judge’s song by Walter Passmore, which Sheffield’s, 
good as it is, cannot supersede, but there are others for which 
we have waited in vain, for example the defendant’s When first 
my old, old love I knew. 

For recording purposes principals of the standing of Derek 
Oldham and Winifred Lawson are included in the cast, which 
is all Savoyard—George Baker may be considered an honorary 
member by now. But I prefer to think of Trial by Jury as a 
concerted whole rather than a work consisting of separate 
numbers; “dramatic cantata’’ is the description on the 
title page of the libretto. Listening to these records I notice 
with delight many charming touches from the orchestra and 
chorus, such as the semi-ecclesiastical greeting to the Judge, 
that escape notice in the theatre. the more so since there Trial 
by Jury is but a prepiece to Pinafore or The Pirates. The 
discerning, however, have always looked upon it as a gem rather 
than a rag. 

It is not worth while mentioning a few small faults, on which 
opinions will certainly vary ; it is better to praise the perfor- 
mance and recording in general, of soloists, ensemble, chorus 
and orchestra. 

N. O. M. C. 
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BAND RECORDS 


The Imperial Company evidently do not believe in doing a 
job by halves nowadays. About four months ago they issued 
a series of Gilbert and Sullivan selections, played by the 
Irish Guards Band under the direction of Capt. C. H. Hassell. 
Since then I have heard nothing from them until suddenly 
there appears a batch of nofewer than eight records by the same 
band, and let me say forthwith that, at one-and-sixpence a 
time, these records are excellent from every point of view. I 
am not going to attempt to say which is the best, nor am I going 
to pick out any trifling flaws. I could do both, but the quality 
is so generally even and so high, particularly at the price, that 
individual fancy can be given free rein for once. 

Most of the records are devoted to marches, the only real 
exceptions being a serviceable performance of the famous 
1812 Overture (1949) and two Scottish trifles, Wee Macgregor 
Patrol and The Gathering of the Clans (1947). 

Of the marches I draw particular attention to Sellenick’s 
rarely heard but intriguing Marche Indienne (1952), for I seem 
to remember a correspondent asking for a record of this march 
in the dim and distant past. The reverse of this record con- 
tains Ketelbey’s Bells across the Meadews. The other records 
contain The Great Little Army and On to Victory (1945), 
Washington Greys and Colonel Bogey (1951), The Liberator 
and Dunedin (1946), Old Comrades and The Voice of the Guns 
(1950), and last, but not least, the popular march medley 
Martial Moments (1948). You pays your money and takes 
your choice ! 

Another stupendous record by the Parlophone Massed Military 
Bands shows once more that Sousa is the king of all march 
composers, at the expense this time of von Blon, whose Hail, 
Europe seems very tame after Sousa’s Cadets March (E.6067). 
The latter, if given its full name, is called I think the High 
School Cadets’ March. It is one of Sousa’s brightest efforts, 
and is played and recorded so very finely that I hope the 
Parlophone Company will plod their way methodically through 
Sousa’s marches. What about Manhattan Beach and The 
Corsican Cadets next ? 

A fine batch of Columbia records made by the Grenadier 
Guards Band are mainly re-recordings I think, but are none the 
less welcome and interesting for that. Nos. 4971 and 4972 
contain a delightful performance of Sir Edward German’s Nell 
Gwyn Dances which I personally prefer to the more popular 
“Henry VIII” suite. The odd side contains Dvorak’s 
Humoresque, THE Humoresque of course. This is very clever 
for a military band, but is it really worth while ? Some people 
may think so, but I don’t. 

A really jolly record is No. 4973,containing See me dance the 
Polka and Hop Scotch. Try as I will, I cannot trace the origin 
of the former. The record is labelled ‘‘ Grossmith, arr. 
Solomon ”’ which does not help me at all. I cannot remember 
the time when I did not know this cheerful tune and perhaps 
some correspondent will satisfy my curiosity as to its origin. 
I recommend this record to all. 

The only 12in. record among those from the Columbia 
Company is a real multum in parvo which will suit those who 
want a good selection of Sullivan’s most cheery music. A 
New Sullivan Selection (9495) is very skilfully arranged by Sir 
Dan Godfrey and contains well-known airs from several of the 
Savoy operas. The playing of the Grenadier Guards Band, 
both individual soloists and the ensemble, is as good as ever, 
and the recording is splendid. 


Another record by the same band (Col. 5027) contains 
Flanders Poppies and Wreaths on the Sea, both composed by 
Carlton, and is issued appropriately in time for the tenth 
celebration of the Armistice. 

Last of all is a record (4882) which needs neither criticism 
nor comment. An inspiring performance by the Grenadier 
Guards Band of God Bless the Prince of Wales, La Marseillaise, 
Rule Britannia and God Save the King. 

W. A. C. 


Qo & 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


A Moorside Suite. 


Played by Black Dyke Band on Winner 4850-1 (4s.). 
Played by Harton Colliery Band on Regal G.9190-1 (5s.). 
Full Score published by R. Smith & Co. (4s.). 


1928 


After Sir Thomas Beecham’s recent diatribes against brass 
bands it may perhaps be as well to remember that the composer 
of the test piece for this year’s contest is Gustav Holst, and that 
Granville Bantock was one of the adjudicators. 

The contest was won this year by Black Dyke Band, a York- 
shire band who last won in 1902, and the runners-up were 
Harton Colliery Band, another north country organisation. It 
will be seen, therefore, that brass band enthusiasts have been 
well served by the recording companies. 

A Moorside Suite is characteristic of its composer, and is 
divided into three movements, a fanciful scherzo based on 
an air folk-like in character, a beautiful and expressive nocturne 
and a march with a distinctly Scottish tangin it. The resources 
of both players and instruments are tested to the full and the 
composer indulges his fondness for his own instrument, the 
trombone, in several places, particularly on pages 36 and 37 of 
the score where he makes it imitate a side drum with droll but 
rather wonderful effect. It is significant of the times that 
p and pp are to be found in the score much more often than 


f and ff. 


Black. Dyke’s performance occupies three sides (on the fourth 
is ‘Sandy and Jock,” a cornet duet of the polka variety) as 
against Harton Colliery’s four sides, but neither performance 
is absolutely complete. Both first movements are complete, 
and so is Harton Colliery’s performance of the second move- 
ment. The cuts made by Black Dyke in the second movement 
are as unimportant as it is possible to make them. The actual 
omissions are: page 12 bar 2 to page 13 bar 2, and page 14 
bar 1 to page 17 letter F. 

The third movement is cut by both bands. As in the case of 
the nocturne the cutting by Black Dyke is excellently contrived. 
The actual omissions are: page 20 bar 4 to page 21 bar 6; 
page 26 letter D to page 27 bar 13, and page 31 letter G to page 
35 letter H. These are mainly repeats. The cutting by the 
Harton Colliery Band is much less artistically done, and com- 
pletely spoils the ‘“‘shape”’ of the whole movement. Even 
the famous trombone passage referred to previously is omitted. 
The actual omissions are: page 25 bar 1 to page 26 letter D ; 
page 31 bar 9 to page 32 bar 4, and page 32 bar 10 to page 39 
letter L. 

The recording in both cases is excellent, but I advise the 
purchase of the set of records made by Black Dyke Band. 
Their playing is distinctly better, as befits the winning band. 
This is not to say that the playing of the Harton Colliery Band 
is bad—far from it. Indeed, were it not for the unmusicianly 
cutting, I should prefer their version of the last movement to 


that of their successful rivals. 
W.A. C, 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Columbia. 

This company give us no less than four records by Layton 
and Johnstone, and it is very difficult to decide which is the 
best. Saskatchewan and My Pet on 5034 make an excellent 
combination, but other good numbers are Because my baby 
don’t mean maybe now on 5033, Sunny Skies on 5014 and Didn't 
Z tell you on 5013. It is very nice to see the Trix Sisters in such 
good form—they have such a distinctive way of singing—and 
their version of Stay out of the South is quite the best I’ve heard 
(5031). They also sing Ready for the River quite charmingly 
(5043). The best record of the bunch, not unnaturally, comes 
from Sophie Tucker. She sings Away down South in heaven and 
Is he the boy friend. The latter number is in the true Sophie 
style, and has the additional advantage of some remarks by 
her wonderful pianist Ted Shapiro (5030). Mr. Flotsam and 
Mr. Jetsam never seem quite so successful on the gramophone 
as on the radio and I’m afraid that 
this month proves no exception. 
Their best number is The Alsatian 
and the Pekingese on 5035. The Girl 
across the way and Love and kisses 
(5012) are distinctly disappointing. 
Virginia Perry is very charming in 
the Amorous Goldfish (5020) and 
Florence Oldham also sings prettily 
in Heaven for two and One more night 


(5032). 


Edison Bell. 
Chris Hall (871) and Walter Miller 


(878 and 879) are stalwarts of the 
cheap Radio list: clean diction and 
good voices, but far too heavy 
treatment of the ballads chosen. 


H.M.V. 


Although I don’t think they are as 
good as the Tampa Blue Five, The 
Rounders are very attractive in Chloe 
(The song of the swamp) and The 
Revellers are as good as ever in Was 
it a dream? (B.2834). I was very 
disappointed with Gracie Fields’ 
record this month. Ramona is 
Ramona and Why does the hyena 
laugh? is merely silly (B.2939). Jehnny Marvin is splendid 
in My Pet, but I must confess that I dislike him in numbers such 
as J still love you (B.2812). What on earth induced the 
Gramophone company to make a record sung by Morton 
Downey, | don’t know. It is full of “silver linings” and 
terrible (B.2823). Ann Penn is very amusing and clever in 
Out in the new mown hay (B.2663) and The Californian Humming 
Birds certainly know how to “ put it over” in Constantinople 
and Somebody sweet is sweet on me (B.2796). Melville Gideon 
gives us two records, which are made very pleasant because 
they have such a good accompaniment—something like Jack 
Smith’s Whispering Orchestra—and they include Senorita 
(B.2824) and I’m going back to old Nebraska (B.2815). The 
Revellers are rather disappointing in Dream River, but make 
amends to a certain extent in Oh Lucindy (B.2816). I like 
Lilian Davies much better in The Beggar than in Fancy our 
meeting, which is not really her sort of song (B.2797). 


Parlophone. 


Much as I love Lucky in love and Good news from “ Good 
News,”’ I cannot recommend Noble Sissle’s version on R.206, 
there are many so much better. What a relief to return to 
Sophie Tucker in one of the best songs I’ve ever heard her 
sing, Oh, you have no idea. It’s splendid (R.197). If you can 





ANNETTE HANSHAW. 


stand the hottest of hot jazz, you will love Lovesick blues and 
God’s River blues sung by Emmett Miller (R.198). If you 
can’t don’t go within a mile of it. Cecil and Vivien Maurice 
give us a belated but well-sung A room with a view (E.6077). 
Tom Currie’s Ol’ Man River is good, but is in no way different 
from countless others (E.6078), but the record should be avoided 
for Leslie Edgar’s performance on the other side. Eddy Ford 
is quite good in Sunshine (E.6071) and Beth Grey sings that 
excellent song Lila as well as Can't help lovin’ dat man (E.6070). 
Noel Fordham is decidedly dull in Rosalie (E.6079), and Syd 
Smith is ghastly in I want to be alone with Mary Brown (E.6080). 
Last but not least we have the incomparable Mistinguett 
accompanied by the ** Jazz Fred Mele ’’ from the Moulin Rouge 
in ** Parisette”’? and Pretty little thing (R.207). 


Brunswick. 

To this company must go the credit of the best record of the 
month, which is not surprising since they’ve got Zelma O’Neal 
to sing The Varsity Drag, as she 
sings it in ‘*‘Good News” at the 
Carlton Theatre and, on the other 
side, she sings Can’t help lovin’ dat 
man (3832). Harry Shalson is very 
good in Gee l’m glad I’m home and 
Just like a melody out of the sky 
(190), but Frank Munn is unpleasant 
as possible in Little log cabin of 
dreams and In a bamboo garden 
(3846). Lovers of Scottish comedians 
will find Sandy Macfarlane to their 


liking in Sergeant Jock McPhee 
and Granny’s§ Highland t- Hame 
(3835). 
Actuelle. 


Annette Hanshaw has four’numbers 
that suit her perfectly: Lila and 
*Cause I feel low down (11565), Get 
out and get under the Moon and We 
love it (11568). Willard Robison 
could not be heard to better advan- 
tage than in Lowisiana Lullaby and 
In the evening. <Actuelle are lucky 
to possess two such excellent artists, 
not to mention Mistinguett in 
Julie and Parisette (11573—see also 
Parlophone). 

Zonophone. 

Clarkson Rose is as amusing as ever in the Pink Plant Pot 
but More than anybody is not quite up to his standard (5197). 
Maurice Elwin gives us several songs, of which I pick out A kiss 
before the dawn (5196) and There’s something about a rose (5190), 
and Franklyn Baur is best in Beloved on 5193. The Zonophone 
Light Opera Company give another excellent ‘*‘ Vocal Gems ’’>— 
this time from ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ (4.344). 


Imperial. 

Eddie Lewis and His Tropical Serenaders put plenty of go 
into That's my weakness now and My Pet (1961). Leslie 
Sarony is as feeble as ever in Have you any money? and That’s 
my weakness now, and I was very pleased to turn to John 
Lever who is really surprisingly good in Heaven for two (1962). 
Talbot O’Farrell is very sentimental in Just a little fond 
affection and A little town called home sweet home (1965), which is 
a pity, because he is so good in a lighter vein. 


Metropole. 


This company is represented by the Three New Yorkers 
in quitea passable number, /rresistible you, splendidly sung, with 
Gee it’s cold by Steyn and Stewart on the reverse side (1079). 


ae Me 
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DANCE 


NOTES 
By J. W. G. 


This Trot, business! No, this is not the name of a new 
“* thriller ’’°—far from it; on the contrary, it is rather tiring ! 
It seems to me that the thing to do nowadays is to write a 
tune, call it the something Trot, Stomp or Drag, and claim 
that itis anew dance. If these were new and original rhythms 
it would be excusable, but ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
they are not. This month we have a particularly glaring 
instance in the Jile Trot (Col. 5021 and H.M.V. B.5540). 
This tune is identical in rhythm with the Tango of about 1914 ; 
I have compared it with a Tango record, El IJrresistibile, made 
for the Columbia under the supervision of Miss Adéle Collier 
—the number is 854, which shows how old it is! In any case, 
the tango as played at that period was pretty, but quite 
lacking in that vitality it has to-day. Talking abovt tangos, 
there are three interesting records this month, which go to show 
what a lot the correct combination of instruments and at- 
mosphere do to produce a good Tango. **Como le va and 
**EL Choco (H.M.V. B.5519) are both good tunes, pleasantly 
played by the International Novelty Orchestra; Queja 
Indiana, Caido del Cielo (Parlo. R.210), Araca, Corazén and 
Barrio Reo (Parlo. R.209) are played by Canaro’s Band in 
Buenos Aires. Pleasant as the two H.M.V. ones are, they are 
completely lacking in that urge which everyone must ex- 
perience when listening to the South American ones, produced 
by the wonderful rhythmic use made of the bandonions and 
bass instruments. 

In the ensuing notes, thick type indicates a first-rate record 
on either side, two stars and one star represent descending 
order of merit. The class of playing is roughly indicated thus : 
W =Waltz, H.W.=Hesitation Waltz, F.T.=Fox-trot, Ch.= 
Charleston (rhythmic style), Y.B.=Yale Blues, B.B.=Black 
Bottom, Q.8.=Quick-step, T.=Tango. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.) 


Out of a very. nice set of records, I think I would choose two 
slow waltzes, Hawaian Bluebird and Hawaian Smiles, played 
with suitable atmosphere by the Hanapi Trio (3845). The 
Varsity Four were in excellent fettle in two Quick-step numbers, 
Rag Doll and Snow Flakes (3814) the latter containing some 
excellent banjo playing and being particularly full of life. Of 
the regular Brunswick bands, Ben Bernie and his Hotel Roose- 
velt Orchestra give us two excellent slow fox-trots, Because 
my baby don’t mean ‘‘ maybe ”’ now and Just like a Melody out 
of the sky (3826),and Herb Wiedeoft plays two tunes rather in 
the old continental style which the label describes as ‘* toddles,”’ 


called Rendez-vous and Swing along (3830). 


3839.—Get out and get under the moon (F.T.) (Hal Kemp and 
his Carolina Orchestra) and Too busy (F.T.) (Charley 
Straight and his Orchestra). 


3834.—**It was the dawn of love (F.T.) and *Adorée (F.T.) 
(Herbert Gordon’s Whispering Orchestra). 


3840.—** One night of love (W.) and * There'll never be another 
you (W.) (Joe Green’s Novelty Orchestra). 
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COLUMBIA (3s.). 


Mid-month Columbias are not very inspiring. Ipana 
Troubadours are quite good in Dixie Dawn (F.T.) and I’m 
riding to glory (F.T.) (5016). Ray Starita and his Ambassadors 
Band play Rhapsody in Rhythm (f.T.) and That’s what I call 
keen (F.T.) (5008) well. and A kiss before the dawn (W.) is 
excellent by the Piccadilly Players with If I had you (F.T.) 
(5022) on the back. 

An excellent newcomer, however, to the Columbia lists is 
Thelma Terry with her Play Boys, who make an excellent début 
with Lady of Havana (F.T.) and The Voice of the Southland 
(Slow F.T.) (5015). They appear to be an American band 
and have quite a distinctive style of their own ; I hope we shall 
hear more of them soon. Among the November records, 
Debroy Somers excels himself in Laughing Marionette and 
Rag Doll (5039) and Paul Whiteman is good in Out of Town 
Gal (F.T.) and Lonesome in the Moonlight (F.T. (5039). 
5040.—** Georgie Porgee (F.T.) and Felia the Cat (F.T.) (Paul 

Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

5042.—** Forty-seven ginger-headed sailors (Q.8.) and *I just 
roll along having my ups and downs (¥F.T.) (Ray Starita 
and his Ambassadors Band). 

5021.—**Stop Trot (Slow F.T.) and Tile Trot (Tango) (Picea- 
dilly Players). 

5023.—**My Angel (F.T.) and **Didn’t I tell you (¥.T.) 
(Piccadilly Players). 


DOMINION (10 in., Is. 3d.). 

This is the first batch I have received of these records, and 
after listening to a very long list, with very few weak points, 
I found myself very favourably impressed. The recording 
appears to be quite good, with quite a good surface and the 
records are well centred. The best of the good batch are : 
A.2.—Good News (F.T.) and Varsity Drag (F.T.) (Deauville 

Dance Orchestra). 

A.5.—Stay out of the South (F.T.) and I want to be alone with 
Mary Brown (F.T.) (Midnight Serenaders). 

A.6.—Does she do, do, do, what she shouldn’t do (F.T.) (Sam 
Lanin and his Troubadours) and Away down Southin Heaven 
(F.T.) (Bob Haring and his Orchestra). 

A.10.—A room with a view (F.T.) (Deauville Dance Orchestra) 
and Beloved (W.). (Society Night Club Orchestra). 

A.13.—My Ohio home (F.T.) (Sam Lanin and his Troubadours) 
and Ramona (W.) (George Hall). 





EDISON BELL—RADIO (8 in., ls. 3d.). 


875.—When the clock struck twelve (W.) and Without you, 
sweetheart (F.T.) (Alfredo and his Band). 

873.—That’s my weakness now (slow F.T.) and Bluebird, 
sing me a song (slow F.T.) (Harry Hudson and his Melody 
Men). 

876.—** Together (H.W.) and Singapore Sorrows (F.T.) (Alfredo 
and his Band). 

880.—** Just like a melody out of the sky (slow F.T.) and 
*Toy-Town Artillery (March F.T.) (Gaiety Dance Band). 


H.M.V. (3s.). 


A singularly undistinguished collection of recordsfor the mid- 
month, the only first-rate disc being Rag Doll (F.T.) and Stay 
out of the South (F.T.) by the Chinese Syncopators (B.5528). 

Of the November records, the Rio Grande Band play a 
charming hesitation waltz, ** Valse Pierrette, which is un- 
fortunately backed by the 7'le Trot (B.5539), but it is worth 
buying on its own merits. Jack Hylton is quite remarkably 
good these days, as is shown by his records this month of 
Underneath the blue (F.T.) and Sweet Ukulele Maid (F.T.) 
(B.5539), I think of what you used to think of me (F.T.) and 
Forty-seven ginger-headed sailors (I. T.) (B.5542). It is quite 


certain, at any rate, that he has moved with the times, and is 
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now as good as many of the best American bands. The 

Rhythm Band give us the (as far as I have heard) first records 

from the “ Song of the Sea’’’; the Song of the Sea (F.T.) is 

merely a slight variation on the ’’ Motto ” theme in Tchaikov- 

sky’s HE minor Symphony; it is, however, quite effective. 

Someone, from the same show, is on the back (F.T.) (B.5543). 

B.5531.—** Wear your Sunday smile (F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and 
his Orchestra) and * Just tmagine (** Good News’) (F.T.) 
(Jean Goldkette and his Orchestra). 

B.5530—**In old Vienna (F.T.) and My inspiration is you 
(F.T.) (Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 

B.5519.—-**I como le va? (Tango) and ** El Choelo (Tango) 
(International Novelty Orchestra). 

B.5522.—-** Louisiana (F.T.). and **Jt was the dawn of love 
(F.T.) (Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra). 

B.5523.—**I still love you (Slow F.T.) and **I’d rather cry over 
you (Slow F.T.) (Nat Shilkret and his Orchestra). 

B.5524.—** Beloved (W.) (The Troubadours) and *Dream 
River (W.) (Ted Weems and his Orchestra). 

B.5529.—** Beautiful (F.T.) and *In a hidden corner (W.) 
(Jack Hylton and his Orchestra). 


IMPERIAL ls. 6d. 


Sam Lanin and his Dance Orchestra give us a capital 
rendering of that most amusing tune That’s my weakness now 
(F.T.) with Rag Doll (F.T.) (1954) on the other side. 
1953.—**Sunshine (F.T.) and ** Lila (F.T.) (Ernie Golden’s 

Dance Band.) 


METROPOLE (3s.). 
1059.—**Sila (F.T.) and *Didn’t I tell you? (¥F.T.) (George 
Fisher and his Kit-Cat Band). 
1074.—** Whisper sweet and whisper low (F.T.) and ** Bluebird, 
sing me a song (F.T.) (George Fisher and his Kit-Cat 
Band). 


PARLOPHONE—BLUE LABEL (3s.). 


These mid-month records are as near perfection as could reason- 
ably be desired. Enough has been said in the introductory 
paragraph of the four tangos purveyed in the Argentine by that 
king of tango players, Francisco Canaro, but Parlophone are 
not content with producing two perfect records like this, they 
must go one further and give us the best waltz I’ve heard for 
a very long time, Oh! sweet mystery of life, a waltz which, 
although played in modern time, has a decided Viennese 
flavour, produced by the accentuation of the third beat, 
May Sam Lanin give us some more like this! This tune is 
backed by a Hesitation Waltz, Beloved (R.200). Coming on 
to “‘ Jazz Américain,”’ we have the Roof Garden Orchestra who 
present to us a wonderful “ hot ”’ version in slow time of That’s 
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my weakness now and She’s a great, great girl (R.204) and 

Joe Venuti and his Concert Orchestra (though why ‘‘ Concert ”’ 

I cannot conceive) produce a decidedly better double of 

Because my baby don’t mean “ maybe ”’ now (Slow F.T.) and 

Just like a melody out of the sky (Slow F.T.) (R.201) than the 

excellent Brunswick record. The Goofus Five and _ their 

Orchestra are good in Mamma’s grown young, Papa’s grown old 

(Slow F.T.) and Borneo (B.-B.). 

R.199.—**I'd rather cry over you (F.T.) and *In my bouquet 
of memories (F.T.) (Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and 
Singers). 

R.202.—** Persian Rug (F.T.) and Indian Cradle Song (F.T.) 
(Dorsey Bros. and their Orchestra). 


PARLOPHONE—RED LABEL (2s. 6d.). 


Here are two excellent discs from musical shows running at 
the moment ; Varsity drag (F'.T.) and Lucky in love (Q.8.) from 
‘* Good News ”’ (E.6064) by Will Perry’s Orchestra and Room 
with a view (F.T.) (‘‘ This Year of Grace ’’) and Why do I love 
you? (F.T.) (‘Show Boat ’’) (E.6075) by a new band called 
The Comedy Dance Band. 

E.6063.—** Ramona (W.) and All day long (W.) (Merton 
Orchestra). 

E.6067.—** How long has this been going on? (F.T.) and *I 
caught two cods cuddling (¥.T.) (Comedy Dance Orchestra). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 
5198.—Way back when (Ch.) and Always the same sweet pal 
(W.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 
5200.—**I think of what you used to think of me (¥.T.) and 
*I love you (6-8 F.T.) (The Rhythmic Eight). 
J. W. G. 


Late Arrivals 


Readers are reminded that any records of importance from 
the November lists omitted from these reviews are dealt with 
by the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE in the Sunday Pictorial, 
and by the London Editor in the Sunday Graphic every week. 
In addition, the London Editor broadcasts a programme of new 
gramophone records from Savoy Hill every Thursday, from 
1—2 p.m. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Opera Synopses by J. Walker McSpadden (Harrap, 5s. net.) 
Schubert’s Songs by Richard Capell (Ernest Benn, 15s.). 





Order your 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
THE GRAMOPHONE novw., 


1s. Published December Ist. 








MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 


Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 
small to ensure individual attention. 
Teachers’ Lessons “in any Ballroom Dance, Pupils 
carefully trained for teaching. 


CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Schubert 


Inevitably this is a Schubert number, and the translations 
of some of his songs will make it permanently of value. The 
publication of records of the winning symphony in the Col- 
umbia competition is a fitting climax to a centenary that 
has been celebrated already at some length. But no doubt 
there will be time for a wee deoch and doris for several 
months before Schubert is laid on the shelf. Next please! 


The Robertsons 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, whose portraits in 
action are depicted by one of our readers on this page, start 
their Anerican tour on November 4th in New York. 


Cochran's Review 
Charles B. Cochran has a way of his own to dazzle the sober 


and cheer the already light-hearted. The Special Edition 
of Cochran’s Review (12 


also a new and much simpler version of the waltz, ‘‘ the 
diagonal waltz,’’ which I think has come to stay, and has 
much to recommend it. The improvement in dance music 
during the last few months, smooth flowing ‘melody having 
made a welcome return, augurs well for a more general 
appreciation of the slow fox-trot, most graceful of all dances. 
The Yale is still popular, and looks hke remaining.’’ 


Sunday Evening Concerts 

Londoners are reminded that the forty-third season of the 
South Place Sunday Popular Concerts and the ninth season 
of the Sunday Evening Concert Society are begun. The best 
music can be heard in a real music-loving atmosphere at either. 
Therefore, before you forget the addresses, write for parti- 
culars of the former to Alfred J. Clements, 8, Finchley Way, 
N.3,.and of the latter to E. A. Hayes, 41, Petworth Road, 


N.12. 
Further ‘Reminders 


The concert season is going 





pages), modelled on_ the 
Evening Standard with 
great fidelity and wit, was 
issued as he was leaving, in 
prodigious style, worthy of 
the Leviathan, for America: 
and is a real curiosity for 
the collector. But a good 
deal of credit probably be- 
longs to Major E. OQ. 
Leadiay, the ‘‘ publisher,”’ 
whose publicity work for 
H.M.V. has lately had so 
marked a success. 


‘Dancing 

The Amateur’ Ballroom 
Dancing Championship of 
Great Britain, organised by 
the Columbia Company, as 





CINCLONVILETT * 


“o RAE RODEAISON 





London programmes there is 
plenty of attractive fare. 
The International String 
Quartet finish the Mozart 
quartets concerts on the 9th 
and are helping John Goss 
in his attractive programme 
of van Dieren compositions 
on the following afternoon 
at the Wigmore Hall. The 
second and third of the irre- 
sistible Bach concerts at the 
same hall, with Dorothy Silk, 
Isolde Menges, Harold 
Samuel and Myra Hess are 
on the 7th and 14th. Adila 
Fachiri and Professor Tovey 
are giving recitals on the 9th, 


| strong and to judge by the 














last year, is again to be 
decided at the Albert Hall 
with increased prizes. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Santos Casani, Col- 
umbia House, 102-108, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 
Already the second heats in the twenty-four Districts and the 
forty-eight Subsidiary Centres are nearly finished. The whole 
scheme is on a colossal scale, and we hope to publish an article 
in the Christmas Number by Santos Casani, whose School of 
Dancing at 90, Regent Street is the largest in the United 
Kingdom. 


Mrs. Nel Fergusson 


Amateurs who prefer private lessons in dancing will find 
exactly the atmosphere that they want at the Studio, 9, 
Hertford Street, where Mrs. Neil Fergusson, who contributed 
that interesting article to our August number, presides. Her 
comments on the present situation inspire confidence by their 
good sense. The waltz, the fox trot and the quick step are 
not likely to be ousted by any so-called new dances but, she 
adds, ‘‘ a dance must develop or decay, and this season gives 
us several admirable little developments and changes in all 
three dances. Undoubtedly the most frequently played music 
to-day in the ballroom is the quick fox-trot or quick-step, 
introducing a little Charleston of the very quiet variety. The 
waltz is more popular than it was last season, and has de- 
veloped more than any other dance. There are some attractive 
new hesitations, and the reverse spin is effective. There is 


ETHEL BARTLETT and RAE ROBERTSON 


23rd and December 7th; Al- 
bert Sammons and William 
Murdoch on the 2nd, 14th, 
2lst and also December 7th; 
and all the above are at the Wigmore Hall, which is now de- 
serted by Elisabeth Schumann, due to give her only song recital 
this season at the Queen’s Hall on the 3rd. Note also Nicolai 
Nadejine’s recital at the Aeolian Hall on the 22nd in the 
evening; the Sunday Tea Time Concerts at Grosvenor House, 
combining tea and music, and given by Kathleen Long, 
Marjorie Hayward, May Mukle and others; and the six ‘‘Song 
Evenings,’’ with all sorts of unusual and interesting details, 
which Ursula Greville is beginning in the Purcell Room at 
24, Berners Street on the 7th. 


Colleen Margetson 


Parlophone Studio 


It is interesting to know that for the broadcasting of 
Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande the B.B.C. has had recourse to 
the great Parlophone Recording Studio in Carlton Hill, 
Maida Vale. With so large a caste none of the Savoy Hill 
studios was suitable, and this high building (once a chapel 
and then the studio of Hampton the sculptor) is, in size and 
acoustics, almost ideal. 

By the way, the addition of Dr. G. R. Heizmann to the 
Parlophone staff will strengthen the already strong musical 
side of the Company’s activities. Till recently managing 
director of Messrs. Goodwin and Tabb, Dr. Heizmann is 
distinctly an acquisition. 
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The Old Sow 

Of all the October records broadcast by the London Editor 
from Savoy Hill, the Zonophone curiosity containing two 
Sussex folk-songs, from Burwash, The Old Sow and Buttercup 
Joe, evoked most correspondence, and had to be repeated. 
The Rev. Walter Cooksey remembers a song similar to The 
Old Sow habitually sung at Harvest Home celebrations round 
about Ardingly and West Hoathley. ‘‘It lent itself,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘ to endless and not always very edifying improvisa- 
tions. I remember counting twenty-nine verses to a song, 
sung by an ancient dame standing on the table, the refrain 
f which was ‘And of such nightingirls’ songs be aware.’ It 
was a village tragedy in large detail with appropriate and 
topical allusions, and went on till someone in authority 
thought it had gone far enough. Another great favourite was 
a long ditty of which the refrain was ‘ He dragged me through 
the horsepond by my nobby head of hair ’.”’ 
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worth procuring. The diagram of the ‘‘ response curve’”’ on 
page 2 need not be regarded with any greater solemnity than 
a good many of the other optimistic claims which enliven the 
advertisement pages of THE GRAMOPHONE from time to time. 


ef ‘Bright Idea 


It is wrong of us to suppose that we get all the queerest 
correspondence in the world in our letter-box. It is not so. 
Someone wrote to the Parlophone Company to point out 
that in bungalow towns in country districts thefts of small 
goods which include gramophone records are very frequent. 
He suggested therefore that a faked record should be made 
with some such title as ‘‘ Come back to me,’’ or ‘I want 
to see my home again,’’ which could be placed among the 
owner’s other records. The thief in all innocence would take 
it with the others, and when next he regaled his comparatively 
honest friends with a programme of stolen records tliis 





PROFESSOR TOVEY 


The Gramophone Critic 

The first issue of our new contemporary Zhe Gramophone 
Critte and Society News was a very fine two-pennyworth. 
There is certainly plenty of room for a cheap monthly of this 
sort and members of Gramophone Societies especially will 
welcome it. 


Catalogues 

Have vou got a copy of the new Columbia General Catalogue ? 
[t 1s a necessity and is at long last arranged alphabetically 
m much the same lines as the H.M.V. General Catalogue. 
A turther blessing on the reader is conferred by a clear in- 
dication of the pre-electric recordings. There is also a new 
catalogue of the Viva-tonal 1929 models from Columbia. 

Our Expert Committee’s report on the new Chromogram 
model is quoted—but not completely—in the excellently got-up 
catalogue issued by Messrs. Perophone Ltd. This is well 


Q-record would immediately betray him by announcing ‘ The 
record you are listening to is a stolen one. Will listeners 
please investigate,’’ etc. 


Beethoven Violin Sonata 


The re-recording of Beethoven’s Violin Sonata in G major, 
Op. 96, for the N.G.S., has been satisfactorily completed by 
Madame Adila Fachiri and Professor Donald Francis Tovey, 
and the records will be ready for distribution very shortly. 
Madame Fachiri has been playing with even more than her 
usual brilliance and fire at recent recitals, and with her 
sister, Jelly d’Aranyi, gave a most memorable and exciting 
recital at the Wigmore Hall on October 13th. At one point, 
when her music fell in ruins from the stand, she turned 
without the loss of a single note to the pianist’s score and 
continued to play from it. It will be a proud day for the 
N.G.S. when the Beethoven records are heard. 
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eAnother ‘Record Cabinet 

A member of the Expert Committee found his way into 
the lower hall of the Central Hall, Westminster, during the 
International Exhibition of Inventions, and there found a 
new idea in record storage. It was a working model of a 
cabinet invented by one of our readers, Mr. A. J. Brewer, 
of 43, Surbiton Hill Park, Surbiton. The records are stored 
horizontally in drawers of twelve, and on withdrawing a 
drawer it automatically turns into the vertical position and 
opens slightly so that records may be readily withdrawn. 
A cabinet three feet high and fifteen inches wide, it is 
ciaimed, will store 200 records. 


For Dealers Only 

The Music Seller Reference Book which is issued free to 
members of the Trade who are annual subscribers to the 
Music Seller has reached us. It contains among other things 
a complete list of records and music issued from July lst, 
1927, to August 3lst, 1928, and supplements bringing it up 


to date are published monthly. Another ‘ staggering ”’ 
achievement ! Even the editor of the H.M.V. General 


Catalogue would take off his hat to the compiler of this in- 
valuable reference book, and if we say no more in its praise 
it is only tor fear that the verdigris of envy may destroy 
the peace of mind of any readers who are not in the trade. 


Alas! Poor Yorick 

We have received the very well produced catalogue of Met- 
Vick (Cosmos), and particulars of the Igranic Phonovox 
Electrical Reproducing Equipment. The number of electrical 
reproducers now on the market is far larger than our adver- 
tisement pages would lead anyone to suspect, and several 
new makes are promised before Christmas. It is a sign of 
the times that our Expert Committee seems to be flagging 
in its interest in the old type of gramophone and to be 
concentrating its activities and its dreams on the future 
which is wrapped up in valves and loud-speakers, and that 
at a Gramophone Dealers Association meeting not long ago 
the President made a strong plea to all members to extend 
their businesses so as to include wireless. 


Crowded Salons 


A quick survey of gramophone shops near the London 
office between five and six-thirty in the evening was an eye- 
opener. Imhof’s was packed with customers, and a small 
crowd was gathered outside the window where there was a 
display of the new Viva-tonal Columbias; the Gramophone 
Exchange was full too; H. L. Wilson was talking of moving 
to larger quarters, his present eyrie being too much of a rest- 
station for exhausted enthusiasts; Keith Prowse in Bond 
Street and Coventry Street was a hive of business; Handel’s 
(where, by the way, all the best new Polydors are always 
obtainable) was well-supported in the record department up- 
stairs ; and the only shopwhichwas not so much overcrowded 
was Rimington and Van Wyck’s by the Hippodrome, an 
astonishing state of things when one sees how admirably ap- 
pointed and stocked these salons are, and what sound advice 
the two proprietors are able to give to all and sundry. It 
seems a pity to mention this, because at present this place 


is a httle paradise for those who have discovered it, and 
it is good that there should be one sanctuary where one may 
hear records in real peace. 


New Inventions 

Apart trom the side-lines which have sent Metropole shares 
soaring there are no end of new inventions in the air. There 
is the motor which is wound up by electricity; the delightful 
account of records made like cotton on a reel which can be 
mended easily if it breaks—vride the Daily Press and ima- 
gine tying another knot in something of ‘Stravinsky’s ; and 
now a scheme for re-pressing old records without scrapping 
them. 


Old Records * 

The London Editor and the Technical Adviser (Mr. P. 
Wilson) had an opportunity of watching records being re-made 
under difficult conditions by Mr. Fay, the patentee of the new 
precess. An old record—of the type that les discarded in 
its thousands all over the world—was heated, sprinkled with 
a mixture and then pressed, reappearing as a new record 
with a new label. These re-made records, allowing for a slight 
surface roughness which wears off after a few playings, were 
found to be perfectly good productions, and stood a severe wear 
test without a suggestion of failure. When the proportion of 
the cost of making a new record that is borne by the actual 
material is taken into consideration it is realised that Mr. 
Fay, after twenty vears’ experience in the gramophone trade, 
has invented a method of utilising waste products—for that 
is what it amounts to—with quite incalculable possibilities. 


Business 

There are moments when we feel that we only exist on 
sufferance. Why should manufacturers bother to advertise 
in THe GRAMOPHONE when they are so busy that they cannot 
cope with their orders! Why should the recording companies 
send us records to review when they are working overtime 
to keep pace with the demand? The prospects of the winter 
trade are fabulous; the mystery of the winter quarters of 
flies or the burial ground of dead donkeys is as nothing to 
the mystery of the gramophone and the records. Who is buying 
them in these vast quantities? A pessimist said the other 
day that the more miserable a nation is the more it will 
spend on records and cinemas. An optimist retorted that the 
trade owed its prosperity entirely to THE GRAMOPHONE. We 
knocked their heads together without prejudice. 


Our Tenants 

The lower rooms of the London office have been taken by 
one of the most interesting side shows of the gramophone, 
International Orthophonic Archives, an institution that has 
been started at Cambridge ‘“‘ for the study and supply of 
Eastern and scientific records, and research on the future of 
the gramophone in relation to psychology, language and edu- 
cation.”’ 58, Frith Street is to be its London headquarters, 
and we can hardly imagine tenants with whom we are more 
likely to find ourselves in sympathy. Their researches will 
keep us up to the mark. 











OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS Two. Volumes 
NOVICE CORNER One Volume 


The three Volumes of’ ‘‘The Gramophone Library” for Five Shillings, post free from 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. 
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FIBRE NEEDLES 


By WILLIAM S. WILD 


needles remains remarkably steady: the many reasons 

for this, as will be realised after reading this article, 
may be summed up in the phrase—‘‘ too much trouble.”’ 
Of course, the ultimate question, “ Is it worth it ?”’ can only 
be satisfactorily answered by hearing the musical results 
and seeing the condition of a record collection after prolonged 
use. 

Amongst fibrists the position is—a few, connoisseurs, with 
their “‘connoisseur combinations,” get superfine results, 
astonishingly realistic; then there are many with very good 
combinations getting “‘very good”’ results; and still there 
remain very many having varying success with fluctuating 
satisfaction. There must also be quite a considerable number 
who, having tried fibres, go back sometimes permanently to 
steel needles. 

It is for those who have not got satisfaction, together with 
those who have not thought of trying fibre needles, that I 
write. I have numerically sectionalised the matter for the 
sake of simplicity. 

(1) Gramophones.—The majority of table models and 
portables, whilst quite satisfactory to most people, for a time, 
with steel needles, turn into “strangulation models’’ with 
fibres. The amplifying systems of these instruments are too 
restricted. Therefore, for fibres, large amplifiers or external 
exponential horns are best. 

(2) Sound Boxes.—With large amplifying systems, sound- 
boxes with the smaller diaphragms of 42 to 50 mm. give better 
results than those of greater diameter. In sound-boxes with 
springless pivoted stylus-bars the fibre needle has to work 
stylus-bar and diaphragm unassisted in recovery and torsion 
stress by cross-tension, staggered, or other springs. Therefore 
boxes with a form of springing are best for fibres. 

(3) Even suitable sound-boxes should be specially tuned for 
fibres, to increase their capacity and sensitivity to deal with the 
electric recording, and to brighten their tone. This, however, 
is @ specialist’s job. 

(4) Some heavy instrumental records, and some high shrill 
vocal ones, break down the fibre’s point quickly ; the chief 
reasons for this are :— 

(a) The point of an undoped fibre frays off through too 
much strain in quick side-to-side thrust of extra vivid 
zig-zag grooves of record. A pDopepD fibre’s point holds 
together better and gives slightly cleaner and louder tone. A 
doped fibre should be tougher, but not much harder, than 
one undoped. Doped fibres (of which there are several 
good brands) therefore are best. Some years ago I gave a 
simple recipe for doping with plain gum arabic; this is 
quite good, only, as it leaves fibres subject to damp, they 
should be warmed before playing: the best doped fibres 
are specially treated to minimise this liability to dampness. 
Doped fibres to be avoided are those doped with shellac or 
spirit mixtures, the débris being affinitive to record surface 
and liable to adhere to and coalesce with it. 

(6) An irk in action of tonearm aggravates stress on point 
of fibre: this irk may arise from lack of freedom at base, 
and also be contributed to by automatic brake. Eliminate 
brake and have tone-arm seen to. 

(c) Machine being out of level, particularly if inclined 
to throw tonearm inwards : a very slight inclination outwards 
sometimes will equalize wearing strain on fibre point, and 
is worth trying. 

(5) The majority of fibres have the SHELL on the inside 
position when in sound-box and playing. It will generally 
be found better to have the shell on outside when playing ; this 
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involves re-cutting to get the point on same edge at other end. 
or, at same end on other edge. This operation would be easy 
to demonstrate but not to explain. The result is a slight 
improvement in clearness of tone and lasting of point. 

(6) The best PLAYING ANGLE—stylus-bar and needle to 
record—is 55 to 60 degrees. A piece of card cut to this angle 
and placed against face of sound-box in playing position is 
the method by which this is arrived at. 

(7) The error in needle track alignment should not be more 
than 5 degrees, or vary over curve more than 10 degrees. A 
sheet of paper on turntable, with spindle pressed through and a 
line drawn from spindle to edge of turntable, will give angle 
between this line and plane of sound-box face with needle 
point on line at any point of playing curve, moving paper 
with box. 

(8) Record surface material has a varying percentage of 
resin or rottenstone in its composition, which, under friction 
of fibre needle, roughens off the point: in most makes of 
records this wearing of fibre point is diminished progressively, 
with a good doped fibre, by the polishing action, but with 
undoped fibres, or with certain brands of records, the roughening 
action clogs grooves and gives an appearance of damage to 
record ; but it is an appearance only, and can be cleaned off 
with a little weak vinegar, after which dry with velvet pad. 
Now put record on machine, and, whilst running, holdinhand a 
good “B” or high grade ‘“ H.B.”’ lead pencil to grooves, re- 
pointing pencil frequently to get into grooves; this will 
frictionally coat grooves with graphite, a helpful dry lubricant 
that counteracts roughening action of resin, etc., mentioned. 
This ‘‘ pencilling ’’ is advantageous with all makes of records, 
especially when difficult. 

(9) Weight-adjusting devices are seldom necessary with 
fibres. A sound-box working light has more side-strain on 
fibre point than if held down in groove by full weight of 
sound-box, even plus a lifebelt. Lifebelts also, even in the 
latest stage of evolution, are of more value with steel needles 
than with fibres, owing to over-compliance. 

(10) Fibre needle cutters must be sharp, and it is well to 
examine and test a new cutter thoroughly before buying. 

(11) Difficult records, i.e., those with heavy orchestral 
passages or high shrill vocal efforts, should only be attempted 
with a full length of fibre needle out of socket. 

(12) Gently lower soundbox when starting a record, so that 
fibre point engages in first or second groove, and not on plain 
margin to be pushed sideways into groove. 

The above twelve sections fairly well cover the essentials ; 
there is, beyond, a fruitful field for the fussy; personally, 
I think there is so much difference in tone and performance of 
individual fibres that I put by immediately any specially good 
specimen for future special occasions. Again, personally, 
my collection of ‘‘ Caruso,’”’ all in pristine condition, right 
through many years of collection and disposal of records, up 
to this day of ‘“‘ Philadelphian heavies,”’ all witness to the 
fibrist’s exultant boast—‘‘ It is well worth while! ”’ 
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A New Amplifier and a New Pick-Up 


By P. 


— 


THE EDITOR'S NEW EQUIPMENT. 


HAVE just returned from Jethou where the Chairman of 
Expert Committee, Mr. G. W. Webb, and I have been 

co-operating with Mr. T. Allison of the Cromwell Engineering 
Company in the installation of the Editor’s power equipment 
and electric amplifier. I had to leave before the radio part was 
finished, but had an opportunity of testing the gramophone 
part of it with a number of records and pick-ups. It is my 
firm belief that when he returns to his island fastness Mr. 
Mackenzie will receive the surprise of his life. We have spared 
nothing to make the equipment as perfect as we know how to 
make it, and the result fully justifies the care that has been 
taken. I myself have never heard better reproduction. 

Later on, as soon as photographs are available, and the Editor 
has tested the apparatus for himself (he is in Scotland at the 
moment), 1 propose to describe it in detail. It is, I think, a 
striking example of what can be done in the most difficult 
circumstances if only one takes the trouble to search out for 
the best methods and the most suitable components. We 
have spent more than 12 months investigating methods of 
overcoming the various difficulties ; that we have in the end 
succeeded is due in no small measure to the interest which Mr. 
Allison has taken in the problem, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of testifying to my own personal indebtedness to 
him. The fundamental difficulty was to provide a source of 
power on an island where no facilities exist. Those readers 
who know the Editor personally will realise that it would be 
impossible to satisfy him with anything short of the best 
moving coil speaker results at a volume comparable to that of 
the original performance. This demands that the output 
valves should be operated, preferably in push-pull, with 400 
volts on the plates. Where were the 400 volts to come from ? 
Dry batteries were out of the question and H.T. accumulators 
were ruled out by difficulties of transit for charging. We 
might perhaps have installed a house lighting equipment 
together with a resident engineer to look after it. But that 
would have been too costly a proceeding, and in any case, the 
Editor’s experience when he lived on Herm did not encourage 
him to look with favour on a solution of that sort. 

It was here that Mr. Allison’s experience came to our aid. 
He suggested using a small petrol generator such as is used by 
armies in the field and he obtained for us a splendid little fellow 
of French manufacture, which was at once cheap and remark- 
ably efficient and fool-proof. We might have obtained a 
model to give both H.T. and L.T., but since on the radio side 
we had decided to use two stages of H.F. amplification, we had 
to avoid running the petrol engine when the amplifier was in 
operation; otherwise the H.F. pick-up from the sparking 
plugs would have made reception impossible. So we decided 
to use the petrol generator simply to charge 12 volt accumula- 
tors and the Hart Accumulator Company co-operated with us 
in supplying the most suitable type. We fixed on 12 volt car 
batteries to drive a small M.L. motor generator with an output 
of 120 m.a. at 500 volts, and at the same time to give the power 
for a special French “‘ Era’”’ gramophone motor. Then we 
had 8 volt accumulators to give the filament current for the 
74 volt B.T.H. B.12 or Mullard D.O. 20 valves in the last 
stage; and a 4 volt accumulator for the other valves. For 
charging, of course, the 8 volt and 4 volt accumulators are 
coupled in series with each other and in parallel with the 12 volt 
car battery, the change over being effected by coupled switches. 
We had also to arrange that the discharge rate of the 4 volt 
cells should be the same as that of the 8 volt cells; this we 
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provided for by running 4 volt electric lighting bulbs in parallel 
with the 4 volt valves, thereby giving light for record changing 
and so on at the same time. The M.L. motor generator is 
completely screened in metal boxes so as to prevent commutator 
sparking from affecting the radio H.F. amplifier. 

The above remarks will indicate sufficiently the way in which 
the major difficulties were overcome. There were a number of 
minor ones which I must leave to a future occasion for descrip- 
tion. In view of the number of requests for advice which we 
receive from readers, however, [ want to emphasize here, that 
in order toobtain the best results from electrical amplification, 
the local circumstances in which the amplifier is to be used have 
to be studied with great care. Some readers have written to 
ask whether they could not use their existing wireless set 
(usually with a very small power valve of the P.M. 6 type in the 
last stage), to operate a moving coil speaker. They also want 
to receive umpteen stations at full loud speaker strength with 
perfect quality, and all at a cost of not more than £20. Let 
me say at once that anyone who pretends to be able to do all 
this, or anything like it, is either fooling himself or trying to 
fool other people. The best reproduction costs money. Even 
when A.C. mains are available suitable equipment for radio 
and gramophone cannot possibly be provided for less than 
about £40. Let .there be no mistake about that. Good 
wine needs no bush, but it cannot be obtained at ls. a bottle. 


THE RI—VARLEY PICK-UP. 


I took a number of pick-ups with me to Jethou to try out on 
the new amplifier. The best was undoubtedly the R.I.-Varley ; 
indeed I am prepared to go so far as to say that when used with 
loud needles it is the best pick-up [ have yet heard. The R.L.- 
Varley Company sent me one of their first samples, but until 





I went to Jethou I had no opportunity of testing it. They 
impressed on me that it had been designed for use with loud 
needles—that is with needles with a smali needle-point 
compliance—and that to use it with other types would not give 
it a real chance. Of course, they are quite right. To use a 
sound-box or a pick-up with a type of needle for which it is not 
designed is bad, both in theory and in practice. I myself 
have used fibre needles at home for many years, but only with 
sound-boxes and pick-ups specially made for use with those 
needles. 

The best needles for the R.I.-Varley pick-up are the extra- 
loud Tungstyles. I have not the least doubt about that. It 
gives magnificent quality with ordinary loud steel needles, but 
with the Tungstyle there is added that quiver on the violins, 
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that extra detail in the double-basses, and that subtle quality 
of the wood-wind which we all strive after. Throughout the 
recording range I could detect no pick-up resonances. With 
new records there was no blasting and no harsh noises; the 
tone was sweet and clear throughout. Mind you, this test was 
carried out at sufficient volume to fill a large hall, so that any 
resonances in the pick-up should have been very apparent. 
tecord wear I was not able to test properly in the time at my 
disposal. But I can say this. I do not believe that the wear 
with this pick-up and a Tungstyle needle, used with care, will 
be substantial. It should certainly be less than that of any 
steel needle sound-box I have yet come across. There was a 
certain amount of chatter on some records, but it was quite 
small and was diminished when I increased the pressure on the 
record slightly. I was using a Meltrope pick-up arm which 
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enables the pressure to be increased or diminished within 
reasonable limits,and this pick-up demonstrates the desirabil- 
ity of a feature of this kind. The R.I.-Varley arm which also 
has it, has not yet been sent along. 

Later, I hope to be able to make some tests of the response of 
this pick-up at various frequencies and no doubt the Expert 
Committee as a body will report fully on their tests. In the 
meantime, in order to satisfy those readers who have been 
bombarding me with queries, I give it as my own persona! 
opinion that the R.[.-Varley pick-up is the best yet. 

P. WiLson. 


P.S.—One of mv ‘colleagues has now carried out some 


wear tests. A heavy record played 25 times with the 
R.1.-Varley pick-up showed no signs of wear. 


cD) 


THE PERFECT RECORD 


AST month Mr. W. L. Probst propounded his 

reasons for considering that he had at last found 

the perfect record, and his clues were full enough 
to stimulate other readers to win the modest prize 
that we offered for the first correct answer. They 
are worth repeating : 


‘1. It is flawlessly recorded, and“ the balance is just as 
it should be : 

“2. Its tone is sufficiently full to invite the use of fibre 
(I am not usually a fibrist), vet not so powerful as to break 
down the point. 

** As a consequence :— 

“3. After a hundred playings surface-noise is inaudible. 

“4. It wears equally well as music. 
of front rank, simple without being obvious, deeply moving 
but free from all trace of sentimentality, it is the type of 
record which I can play again and again without caring the 
less for it. I wonder if I could really say the same even of 
the Fire Music or the Fifth Symphony ? 

“5, Although the principal artiste is a celebrity, 

“6. The record is issued at standard price. 


“I might add that it was brought out?during the” past 


twelve months.”’ 


The first six guesses opened were wrong, but curi- 
ously the seventh, eighth, and ninth—all opened on 
the morning of October 4th—were correct, and there- 
after only two other readers guessed correctly. 

The answer is :— 

ELIsaBETH SCHUMANN (Soprano).—Es ist vollbracht 
from Cantata No. 159 (Bach), with oboe obbligato by 
Leon Goossens, and Aus Liebe will mein Heiland from 
The Passion of St, Matthew (Bach), with flute 
obbligato by John Amadio. From the H.M.V. Easter 
Supplement, April, 1928. Record No. D.1410 (12in., 
6s. 6d.). 


The winner of a guinea’s worth of records was 
Mr. E. Parker, 31, Walsingham Road, Enfield; and 
consolation prizes of 6s. 6d. records were also sent 
to Mr. A. B. Shanly, 105, Leeside Crescent, Golder’s 


The work of a composer 


Green, and to Mr. W. Picton, Saddler’s Close, Holmes 
Chapel, Cheshire. 

Elisabeth Schumann is doubly honoured in that 
her record of four Schubert songs, H.M.V. D.1411, 
was runner-up in the number of votes. Other records 
which received support were :— 


Col. 9347. Dora Labbette in Comfort Sweet, My Jesus Comes 
(Bach), with flute obbligato by Robert Murchie. 


H.M.V. C.1329. The Temple Church Choir in Hear my 
Prayer (Mendelssohn). Peake 
Parlo. E.10670. Andrésen and Habich in The King’s 


Prayer from Lohengrin (Wagner). 

Col. 9329. Muriel Brunskill in He was despised and rejected 
from Messiah (Handel). 

Co]. 9367. William Murdoch, Chopin’s Ballade No. 3. 

Col. D.1631. Sir George Henschel in Das Wandern and Der 
Leiermann (Schubert). 

H.M.V. D.1409. London Symphony Orchestra under Casals 
in the Coriolan Overture (Beethoven). 

Col. 9436. Miriam Licette in Where are gone now from 
Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). 

H.M.V. D.1428. Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor (Bach). 

H.M.V. E.474. Florence Austral in 
Aida (Verdi). 

Col. 9415. Albert Sammons, Elégie and Meditation (Massenet). 

Co]. 9280. Johann Strauss and Symphony Orchestra, Tales 
from the Vienna Woods and Artist's Life (J. Strauss). . 

Other competitors went for the Schubert Sonatina in D major 

(Sammons and Murdoch, Col.) and the Grieg Piano Concerto 

(Friedman, Col.), while one wrote—‘ of course H.M.V. B.2469, 

Nightingales and Dawn in an Old Werld Garden |” 


Ritorna Vincitor from 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


XXII1.—Titta Ruffo 
(Continued) 
By H. WALTER LEGGE 


[Nore.—In the previous article, October, pp. 185-188, the story of Ruffo’s career was followed by 
a detailed consideration of the First Group of his records, those made in Italy, 1907-1912. The present 
article deals with the Second Group—the pre-War American recordings—and the Third Group—post- 


War (also American) recordings. 


12in. Buff Label. 


** DB’? means 12in. Red Label; ** DA ” 10in. Red Label; ** DK ”’ 


°° (S) ’’? means only available on special pressings; ‘* (I) ’’ obtainable from Italy; 


** (A) ” 10in, double-sided Red Seal Victors ($1.50) obtainable from America.] 


SECOND GROUP. 


Set vendicata assai (Dinorah) and Per me giunto 
(Don Carlos) (DB.178).—** Sei vendicata assai 


is the greater of the two ‘* moments ”’ in Meyer- 
beer’s opera. It is superbly sung with gor- 
geous tone and really convincing sobs. ‘* Per me 


93 


giunto *’ is the least satisfactory of Ruffo’s 12in. 
records. The voice lacks colour and the sobs are 
merely travesties. The aria is dull and uninspired. 

Si pel ciel marmoreo giuro, with Caruso, and 
Credo (Otello) (DK.114).—The finale to the second 
act of ‘* Otello ’’ is considered by many to be 
the finest recorded duet. It is a pity that this is 
the only record made by these great artists. To find 
two voices so alike in quality is unique. The record 
begins at Otello’s phrase ‘*‘ O mostruosa colpa,”’ thus 
following immediately on ‘* Era la notte ’’ (DB.404), 
the last phrase of which is played as introduction to 
the duet. The singing is wonderful and the music 
some of the greatest Verdi ever composed. The 
orchestra is rather light. Although Caruso never sang 
in ** Otello ”’ publicly, he was thoroughly conversant 
with the part, and from this and DA.561, his only 
other record from the opera, we may imagine how 
magnificently he would have sung what is the most 
exacting tenor part in Italian opera. In ‘* Credo 
in un Dio crudel ”’ one hears the two extremes of 
Ruffo’s powers—the tremendous fortissimo and the 
perfectly-controlled sotto voce. The majestic 
grandeur of this titanic F sharp is as unequalled as 
the richness and delicacy of the whispered ‘* E poi, 
la morte e il nulla.’’ Iago is the most fascinating 
villain in opera, and this is his defiant cynical exposi- 
tion of his materialistic philosophy. Boito rose to 
great heights as a librettist, and nowhere is his talent 
more obvious than in ‘* Credo,”’ for, although an in- 
terpolation, it in no wise suffers by comparison with 
the rest of the text. It is Iago epitomised. 
Ruffo’s record is a masterpiece, both vocally and 
dramatically. 

Vien Leonora a_ piedi tuoi 


(La Favorita) 


(2-052075) (S).—The broad phrases give Ruffo a great 
opportunity to display the opulence and smoothness 
of his tone in long legato passages. Donizetti wrote 
music admirably suited to the display of both voice 
and technique, and such arias as this will thus re- 
main popular. 

Zaza, piccola Zingara and Buona Zaza! 
(DA.355).—Leoncavallo considered ‘‘ Zaza’’ to 
be his masterpiece, and always regretted that 
it did not take a prior place to ‘* Pagliacci ’”’ at 
the principal opera houses. It is many years since 
London had an opportunity of hearing this work, but 
it is quite likely that its tunefulness, allied to a 
somewhat risqué plot, would please many. Ruffo’s 
singing is ravishing. The warmth and colour of the 
first phrase, ‘* Buona Zaza, del mio buon tempo,”’ 
alone justify the price! The appealing quality of his 
voice is nowhere more evident. 

Fin ch’ han dal vino and Deh! vieni alla 
finestra (Don Giovanni) (DA.357).—Until recently 
this was the only record of the ‘* Champagne 
aria ’’ from ‘** Don Giovanni,’’ and it surpasses any 
other. It is taken at a reckless prestissimo, with 
abundant energy and ringing tone. The diction is 
remarkable and phrasing phenomenal. ~- This is the 
better and more recent of Ruffo’s two records of the 
Serenata. 

Ahime fanciullo ancora and Ecco dunque Vornbil 
citta (Thais) (DA.354).—With the exception of 
the duet in the last act these arias are the 
only things worth recording allotted to Athanaél. 
Anatole France’s great novel deserved a_ better 
setting. Ruffo sings perfectly. ‘* Ecco Dunque ”’ has 
an accompaniment somewhat reminiscent of the 
Rhinemaidens’ scene. 

Rammenta i lieti di and Tu che fai lVaddor- 
mentata (Faust) (DA.360) (I1).—The first is Mephis- 
topheles’ solo in the Church scene. The broad phrases 
are delivered with intense demoniacal majesty. The 
interpolated high G has a beauty and resonance com- 
parable only to the most lovely organ notes. Into 


(Zaza) 
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the Serenade is infused a fiendishness and mockery 
which places Ruffo’s rendering above all other 
versions. 

O che m’importa? and E suonan le campane 
(Ettore Titta) (DA.356) (I).—These delightful canzoni 
are extremely melodious and superbly sung. 

Suono e Fantasia (Capolongo) and Disse il 
saggio (Malena) (DA.162) (I).—No tenor let alone 
a baritone, has more nearly approached Caruso in 
style and vocal quality than has Ruffo in this Neapo- 
litan ditty. Indeed, were it not for the sonority of 
the lower chest notes, the illusion would be complete. 
Ruffo’s art makes this trifle worthy of a place in the 
most select collection. The excerpt from ** Malena ”’ 
is the only record in which I have found a trace of 
unsteadiness. The volume is enormous, but the tone 
is never coarse. 

THIRD GROUP. 


Dunque ho sognato? and Aman lassu le stelle 
(Cristoforo Colombo) (DB.179).—For the Quadri- 
centennial celebrations of the discovery of America 
by Columbus, Genoa, the city of his birth, commis- 
sioned Baron Franchetti to write this opera, having 
the Discoverer as its central figure. ‘*‘ Cristoforo 
Colombo,’’ produced at the Carlo Felice Theatre in 
1892, was, after a few performances, withdrawn and 
remodelled. It has been given at the principal 
American and Continental opera houses with Ruffo 
in the name part. These are the only excerpts re- 
corded. The singing is magnificent, and the listener 
should fiote the enthusiasm which creeps into the 
voice as Columbus, sensing the proximity of land, 
realises that his ambition is about to be fulfilled. 

Nemico della Patria? (Andrea Chenier) and 
I due granatieri (Schumann) (DB.242) (I).—‘*‘ Nemico 
della patria? ’’ is the greatest number in the opera. 
The recitative is complete, but in the aria (listed else- 
where as **‘ Un di m’era di gioia ’’) there is a cut of 
about twenty bars. The change of mood, from the 
brutality of the recitative to the fervour and passion 
of the aria, is depicted with sincerity and under- 
standing. Ruffo’s only record of German lieder is 
a complete success. Although employing an Italian 
text, Ruffo has carried out Schumann’s intentions 
with no trace of exaggeration or theatrical effect. 

En tu che macchiavi (Un Ballo wm Maschera) 
and O de’ verd’ anni miet (Ernani) (DB.398).— 
To those who maintain that Ruffo is purely 
a declamatory vocalist I recommend “ Eri tu,”’ 
which is remarkable for a smooth legato of ex- 
quisite finish and grace and a richness and power 
before which the efforts of the followers of the older 
school of Italian singing pale into insignificance ‘* O 
de’ verd’ anni ”’ is not among Verdi’s most inspired 
melodies. The tone of an insistent ’cello is recorded 
with remarkable fidelity. 


L’onore! Ladri! (Falstaff) and Pari Siamo! 


(Rigoletto) (DB.402).—The Verdi-Boito version 
of Falstaff’s speech on honour is one of the 


two great monologues in Italian opera, the product 
of Verdi’s last period. Wagner’s influence is obvious, 
for the orchestral part has a definite meaning. In this 
excerpt bassoon and clarinet comment on Falstaff’s 
sarcastic utterances. Ruffo is in his element. The 
roguery, sarcasm and mellowness of his interpretation 
defy description. He conveys to us even the corpu- 
lence of Falstaff. ‘* Pari Siamo! ’’ foreshadowed the 
ultimate Verdi of ** Otello ’”’ and ** Falstaff.’’ Ruffo 
invests Rigoletto’s dramatic soliloquy with an in- 
tensity which places his above all other records. Of 
his two recordings, this is the heavier, darker and 
more polished rendering. 

Era la notte (Otello) and Marechiare (Tosti) 
(DB. 404).—This actually begins with the phrase 
‘**E qual certezza,’’ and finishes immediately 
before DK.114. The singing is of Ruffo’s finest. 
Iago’s subtle innuendos are delivered in a ravishing 
mezza-voce. ‘* Marechiare ’”’? is one of the most 
typically Italian of Tosti’s songs. The liberties in 
tempo in no way mar the song, which Ruffo’s dazzling 
bravura does much to make interesting. 

Largo al Factotum (Il Barbiere) and _ Dio 
Possente (Faust) (DB. 405).—To decide which 
is the finest of Ruffo’s records of the ‘* Cava- 
iina di Figaro ”’ is no easy task. This one is charac- 
terised by a rather slower tempo than the earlier 
recordings. It is a character study of profound 
insight, and it has the greater geniality and humour 
of the more mature artist. ‘*‘ Dio Possente ”’ is a 
trifle austere. The volume is enormous, without 
suggestion of forcing. 

Adamastor, re delle acque profonde (L’Afri- 
cana) and Con voi ber (Carmen) (DB.406).—To 
make a record of such dramatic intensity as this 
is in itself a tremendous physical feat. There is an 
impression of superhuman strength and unlimited 
resource. Of the ** Toreador Song ”’ only the second 
verse is sung. The chorus is weak and indistinct. 
The contrast between the ruggedness of the verse and 
the almost lyrical refrain is admirably shown. A 
convincing shout, typical of the best toreadors, is 
interpolated at the end of the verse, presumably to 
give local colour. 

O casto fior (Il re dt Lahore) and Pauvre 
martyr obscur (Patrie) (DB.401) (I).—‘*‘ O casto 
fior,’’ the Italian version of ‘**‘ Promesse de mon 
avenir,’’ must be one of the most popular of baritone 
arias, and this record leaves nothing to be desired. 
Of the Paladilhe aria this is the only record. 
‘** Patrie ’’ has never been performed in England, 
but the grandeur of Ruffo’s singing of this number 
is well preserved in this superb record. 

Lo vedremo, o veglio audace (Ernani) and 
Se la giurata fede (Tosca) (DA.168).—The first 
is really a duet for baritone and bass, but the 
second voice is omitted. Scarpia and Jack Rance 
are the only Puccini roles in Ruffo’s repertoire, and 
this is his only Puccini record. It is a superb piece of 
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singing, invested with tremendous passion. 
volume is enormous, : 

All’erta, marinar (L’Africana) and Cosi fai 
tu qui (Dannazione di Faust) (DA.164) (I).— 
Except for an _ introductory orchestral phrase 
*“* All’erta, marinar’’ is entirely unaccompanied. 
Ruffo declaims the broad phrases with steady, ringing 
tone. ‘* Cosi fai tu qui ”’ is Mephistopheles’ fiendish 
serenade from Berlioz’s ‘* Faust.’? The singer treats 
it in an unusual manner, which intensifies its mocking 
diablerie. 


El Perjuro! (M. Lerda de Tejada) and Sei 
morta ne la vita mia (P. M. Costa) (DA.847) (I).— 
** El Perjuro! *’ is an arrangement of a Mexican folk- 
song and is in tango rhythm. The carefree abandon 
and amazing energy are remarkable. ‘* Sei morta ”’ 
is a ballad of the best type. Although the songs are 
of little musical value, Ruffo’s artistry makes this disc 
well worthy of attention. 


Son  sessant’ anni (Andrea Chenier) and 
Meriggiata (Leoncavallo) (DA.351).—This rendering 
of the impassioned harangue, in which Gerard, 
the lackey and revolutionary, reminds his father of 
his sufferings at the hands of the aristocrats during 
his sixty years of service, is masterly. The vigour of 
his hatred of his oppressors and the glorious, ringing 
tone of his declamation make this one of the finest 
and most vivid of Ruffo’s records. ‘* Meriggiata ”’ 
is a brief, harmless Leoncavallo ballad. 

Tremin gl’insani (Nabuccodonosor) and Alla 
vita che t’arride (‘Ballo in Maschera’’) (DA.858). 
—** Nabucco ”’ was Verdi’s first successful opera, 
and ‘* Tremin gl’insani’’ is chronologically the 
earliest Verdi recorded. The music is tuneful and 
demonstrative of Verdi’s sense of dramatic values. 
The entrance of Nabucco gives Ruffo ample oppor- 
tunity to display his superb declamatory powers. 
The obverse is a worthy companion. 

Chi mi dira (Marta) and Quand’ero paggio 
(Falstaff) (DA.396).—The drinking song from 
‘* Marta ’’ is sung with an abundance of tone 
and verve, but the lower notes lack depth—-due, pro- 
bably, to faulty recording. ‘* Quand’ero paggio,”’ 
the delightful passage in which Falstaff describes 
himself as he was in his youth, is a masterpiece of 
character portrayal. The sly, quaint humour, the 
mixture of pride, regret, and fun, and the mock rue- 
fulness make this all too brief disc a source of pure 
unending joy. 

Do not weep, child (Demon) and Cosi fa 
tu qui (Dannazione di Faust) (963) (A).— 
Language fails to harass Ruffo’s tone-production. 
His only record in Russian, the Demon’s song of 
consolation and temptation, is as rich in tone and 
colouring as any in his native tongue. The above is 
listed on H.M.V. DA.164, 

Marechiare (Tosti) and Santa Lucia _ (995) 
(A).—Two recordings of ‘‘ Marechiare ’? seem un- 


The 


—— 


necessary. However, it has been a great concert 
success, and there is considerable difference between 
the renderings. This is tonally darker and less ex- 
uberant in spirit than DB.404. Ruffo sings the first 
and last verses of ‘‘ Santa Lucia ’’ with ample reson- 
ance and beauty of tone . 


El Perjuro (M. Lerda de Tejada) (in Spanish) 
and: Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia) (1019) (A).—‘* El Per- 
juro ”’ is listed on DA.847. “ Lolita ’’ was written 
for and dedicated to Caruso by that venerable 


maestro, Buzzi-Peccia, who still coaches the stars of 


the operatic firmament. A little more caress would 
have improved Ruffo’s version beyond measure. 

El Relicario (Padilla) and Querida (Seismit- 
Doda) (822) (A).—The banality of ‘* El Relicario ”’ 
is undeniable. It was introduced by that 
unique artist, Raquel Meller, and has since been a 
revue and dance hit. Although it is unworthy of his 
art, Ruffo has made a splendid recording, in which 
his magnificent tone, rhythmic impulse, and dramatic 
sense predominate. ‘* Querida ”’ is one of his most 
recent recordings, and time has in no way impaired 
his powers. A noticeable feature of this song is the 
exceptional length of his phrases; it is of little 
musical value, in spite of its tunefulness. 

Chittarata Abruzzese (Tosti) and Mia _ sposa 
sara la mia Bandiera (Rotoli) (1076) (A).—These 
tuneful songs are admirably sung. Neither can be 
called great music, but both are charming. 


Lakmé, ton doux regard (Lakmé) and Le 
credo du paysan (Goublier) (1070) (A).—The 
Goublier ballad is a most tiresome affair, but the 
beauty of the ** Lakmé ”’ number is ample compensa- 
tion. The voice is, as ever, gloriously warm and 
sympathetic. Both 1070 and 1076 are just pre- 
electric. 

Visione Veneziana (Renato Brogi) and Mun- 
asterio (P. Mario Costa) (DA.850) (I).—The first 
is of considerably greater merit than the usual Italian 
canzone. So perfect are Ruffo’s singing and art that 
this disc is among the finest of his non-operatic 
records. ‘* Munasterio’’ is an uninteresting but 
quite harmless and well-sung ballad. 

Novembre (Tremisot) and Non penso a lei (Ferra- 
dini) (DA.848) (1).—Unlike many Italians, Ruffo 
loses no tone-quality when using a French text; there 
seems almost an added sonority. In spite of the 
‘** ballady ”’ setting, the poignancy of Paul Bourget’s 
poem is intensified by the singer’s art. ‘* Non penso 
a lei’’ is a catchy, tuneful ballad—no more. But 
with little more than a carefree gesture on the part of 
the singer it becomes a thing of delight. 

El Relicario (Padilla) and El Guitarrico (A. Perez 
Soriano (DA.849) (I).—‘* El Relicario ’’ is paired 
with ** Querida ”’ on Victor 822. ‘* El Guitarrico ”’ 
is the serenade from the second act of a popular 
zarzuela of that name. A simple and tuneful ditty, 
beautifully sung. 
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Ranging over a period of twenty-one years, Ruffo’s 
records are a striking tribute to the perfection of his 
art. From a young and comparatively unknown singer 
in 1904, he became in only six years the idol of the 
opera houses of both hemispheres. Since then there 
has been a constant development of his art. He is 
now fifty, and his powers remain unimpaired. The 
fidelity of the old discs is uncanny—his is a voice 
peculiarly suited to recording—but the electric process 
should give even better results. At the time of writ- 
ing, no Ruffo “ electrics ’’ have been issued, either 
here or in America. In view of his superb records of 
late Verdi, the Gramophone Company would do well 
to give us, among other things :— 

Otello.—Inaffia l’ugola, complete with chorus; the 
passage immediately following Credo to bridge to the 
Noto-Zenatello duet; Vieni l’aula e deserto; and 
Questa e un ragna. 

Falstaff.—The Falstaff-Ford duets, preferably with 
Tibbett. 


Guarany.—Senza tetta, senza cuna. 

Fanciulla del West.—Minnie della mia casa. 

Il Barbiere.—Figafo-Almaviva duets, with Schipa. 

My thanks are due to Mr. Payne, of the Gramo- 
phone Company’s Hammersmith branch, for much 
courtesy in giving me facilities for hearing those 
records not already in my collection. 

Since writing the above article I have had a further 
opportunity of hearing Titta Ruffo. Nearly five years 
had passed since I last heard him; but—as his 
records had led me to believe—those years have in 
no way impaired the beauty of the voice, nor have 
they dulled the fine edge of his art. He sang to a 
capacity house at the Kursaal, Ostend, and was 
accorded a tremendous ovation which he fully 
merited. His mezza voce, of which he made great use, 
sounded even more ravishing than ever before; and I 
left with my conviction strengthened that Titta Ruffo 
is, without exception, the greatest living vocal artist. 

H. Water Lecce. 


Qe a@ @ 


OPERATIC TITLES Contd) 


Compiled by H. 


UN BALLO IN MASCHERA. 


Fr. Le Bal Masqué. Ger. Amelia, oder ein Maskenball. 
Eng. The Masked Ball. 


Music by G. Verdi to libretto by A. Somma and F. M. Piave. 


Act I. 


land 2. Riccardo, Oscar, conspirators and chorus ; quartets 

1. Riccardo (recit.). Amici miei, soldati. A tout salut! 
mes fréres. O meine Freunde—Soldaten. My faithful liegemen. 

2. Riccardo (air). La rivedro nell’estasi. Pour un seul 
mot, pour un regard. Ha, welche hohe Wonne. I shall 
behold her form again. 

3. Renato (Reinhart or René). Alla vita che t’arride. Ah, 
e’est Dieu qui vous inspire; or Je m’incline et vous admire. 
Fiir dein Gliick und fiir dein Leben. On the life thou now 
dost cherish. 

4. Oscar. Volta la terrea fronte alle stelle. 
amants et pour les belles. Mit starrem Angesicht. 
the stars on high. 


Pour les 
Reading 


Act II. 
5. Ulrica. Scena dell’ Indovina; Arie der Ulrike. Re 
dell’ abisso, affrettati. Roi des abimes, viens & moi. Kénig 


des Abgrunds, zeige dich. King of the shades, I summon 
thee. 

6. Ulrica (cont.). E lui, é lui! ne’ palpiti. C’est lui, 
e’est lui! Je reconnais. Er ist’s, er ist’s! Er nahert sich. 
Tis he, tis he! My heart beats apace. 

7. Trio for Ulrica, Amelia (Adelia) and Riccardo. 

Ulrica. Della citta all’ occaso (Dunque ascoltate). En ce 
lieu de douleur. Dort wo auf ddem Anger. Hard by the 
western portal. 

8. Riccardo. Barcarola ; 
se fedele il flutto m’aspetta. 


Kanzone; barcarolle. Di tu 
A toi, qui sait tout, sorciére ou 


F. V. LITTLE 


génie. Osag’, wenn ich fahr’ auf stiirmischen Wogen. 
if to meet storm or calm I am fated. 

9. Riccardo, Oscar, Ulrica and conspirators ; quintet. 

Riccardo. Escherzo od éfollia. Messieurs, je lui pardonne. 
Nur Scherze sind’s und Poffen. But food for mirth and 
mocking. 

10. Concerted finale, principals and chorus. 

Chorus. O figlio d’Inghilterra; or O fido fra i piu fidi. 
Salut & notre gouverneur! Du den wir hoch verehren. Brave 
e’en among the bravest. 


Declare 


Act ITI. 
11. Amelia (recit.). Ecco Vorrido campo. Voici le lieu 
d’horreur. Hier ist der grau’nvolle Ort. Lo, the spot terror- 
haunted. 


12. Amelia (air). Ma dall’ 
fleur qui ma main va cueillir. Wenn das Kraut, wie ihr Wort 
mir verkiindet. When at last from its stem I shall sever. 

13. Amelia (cont.). Mezzanotte! Minuit sonne! Mitter- 
nacht! Hark, ’tis midnight. : 

14 to 16. Duet for Amelia and Riccardo. 


arido stelo divulsa. Triste 


14. Riccardo. Tecoio sto. Calme-toi. Ich schiitze dich. 
IT am here. 
15. Riccardo. Non sai tu che so l’anima mia. Si cet 


amour doit étre un crime. 
gen der Reue. 


Weisst du nicht dass wenn Schlan- 
Know’st thou not though the spirit within me. 


16. Riccardo. O qual soave brivido (M’ami, m’ami!). 
Mon amour seul m’enchaine. O wie die siissen Worte. Like 
dew thy words fall on my heart (Yes, she loves me). 

17. Conspirators, Renato and Amelia; quartet. 

Conspirators. Ve’, se di notte, qui colla sposa. Vrai, 


l’aventure est peu commune. Sieh’, mit der Gattin zu solchen 
Stiinden, or Ach, mit der Gattin nachtlich zu schwarmen. 
*Mid night’s shadows, of fond love dreaming. 
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Act IV. 


18. Amelia. Morro, ma prima in grazia. Je meurs, mais 
d’une mére. Der Tod sei (ist) mir willkommen. I die, yet 
first implore thee. 

19. Renato (recit.). Alzati!...Non 6 su lei. Léve- 
toi! ... Faut-il frapper. Erhebe dich! ... Nein, nicht 
an ihr. Get thee up! .. . No, not on her. 

20. Renato (air). Arie des Renato. Eri tu che macchiavi 
quell’ anima. Et c’est toi qui déchires mon ame. Ja, du 
warst’s der das (or, O nur du hast dies) Herz mir entwendet. 
And would’st thou thus have sullied a soul so pure. 

21. Riccardo (recit.). Forse la soglia. Enfin elle est 
sauvée. Sicher hat sie. Haply the step once taken. 

22. Riccardo (air). Romanza. Mase m’é forza perderti. 
Adieu, je vais vivre sans toi. Doch heisst dich auch das 
Pflichtgebot. But though for aye from thee I’m torn. 

23. Oscar. Pagenarie. Saper vorreste di che si veste. 
Que vous importe Vhabit qu’il porte ? Lasst ab mit Fragen! 
Ich darf nicht sagen. You’d fain be hearing what dress he’s 
wearing. 


LA TRAVIATA (Vicletta) 
Musie by G. Verdi to libretto by F. M. Piave. 


[ Note.—Since the names used in the French singing version 
are quite different from those in the Italian text, both sets of 
names are here given, the French ones being in brackets : 
Violetta Valery (Violetta de Saint-Ys), Flora Bervoix (Clara), 
Alfredo Germont (Rodolphe d’Orbel), Giorgio Germont (Georges 
d’Orbel), Gaston (Emile), Barone Duphol (Baron Reynal), 
Giuseppe (Maurice), Annina (Annette), Dottore Grenvil 
(Docteur Germont).] 


Act I. Dining-room in Violetta’s house. 


1. Brindisi; Trinklied ; Drinking song. Duet for Violetta 
and Alfredo. 

Alfredo. Libiamo ne’ lieti calici. Amis, buvons jusqu’aéa 
la lie. Auf, schlirfet in durstigen Ziigen. Where beauty and 
mirth are beckoning. 

2. Alfredo (duet with Violetta). Un di felice, eterea. Un 
jour, ’Ame ravie. So hold, so reizend und engelsmild. Ah, 
day for ever remembered. 

3 to 6. Scena ed aria di Violetta; Grand air; Arie der 
Violetta; Violetta’s air. 

3.  Violetta (recit.). E strano! Quel trouble! ’s ist 
seltsam ! How wondrous! 

4. Véioletta (air). Ah, fors’ 6 lui che l’anima. Ah, quel 
est done ce trouble charmant ? Er ist es, dessen wonnig Bild. 
Ah, was it him my heart foretold ? 

5.  Violetta (recit.). Follie, follie! Folie, folie! O Torheit, 
o Torheit! What folly, what folly f 

6. Véioletta (air; Walzer). Sempre libera. Non, jamais! 
ta destinée. Von der Freude Blumenkranzen. [ll fulfil the 
round of pleasure. 


Act Il. Scene I. Cowntry house near Paris. 


7. Alfredo (recit.). Lunge da lei. Non, non! loin delle. 
Entfernt von ihr. - When we are parted. 

8. Alfredo (air). De’ miei bollenti spiriti. Tout me le 
dit, cher ange (Je suis aimé de toi). Ach, ihres Auges 
Zauberblick. Fever’d and wild my dream of youth. 

9 to 16. Scena e duetto, Violetta—Giorgio Germont ; 
duo de Violetta et d’Orbel ; duet for Violetta and Germont. 

9. Germont. Madamigella Valery ? Vous-étes Violetta ? 
Fraulein Valery ? Is’t Violetta Valery ? 

10. Germont. Pura siccome un angelo. C’est mon trésor, 
ma vie. Gott schenkte eine Tochter mir. Fair as a rose in 
Paradise. 

ll. Véioletta. Ah, comprendo. Je vous comprends. Ah, 
ich verstehe. Ah, your meaning is. 

12. Germont. E grave il sagrifizio. Non, vous ne mourrez 
pas. Diirft’ ich ein schweres Opfer! The sacrifice is heavy. 


13. Germont. Un di, quando le veneri. Il vient un jour. 
Wenn einst die Zeit. The time will come and speedily. 

14. Violetta. Dite alla giovine. Ah, de mes larmes. 
Saget der Jungfrau. Say to thy daughter dear. 

15. Both. V. Imponete. G. Non amarlo ditegli. V. 
Qu’ordonnez-vous ? d’O. De le fuir—plus encore... V. 
Doch wie soll ich ...? G. Gebt vor, ihn nicht zu leben 
mehr! V. Now command me. G. Tell him that you love 
him not. : 

16. Violetta. Morro, la mia memoria. Ah, que du moins 
il sache. Doch lasset nicht im Zorngefiihl. ’Tis death alone 
can give me rest. 

17. Germont (recit.). Mio figlio, o quanti soffri! Ton coeur 
est bien 4 moi. Mein Alfred, o wie du leidest! Despair not, 
my son! 

18. Germont (air). Di Provenza il mar il suol. Lorsqu’a 
de folles amours (Ne reviendras-tu jamais ?). Hat dein 
heimatliches Land? Hath thy home in fair Provence ? 


Scene II. Drawing-room in Flora’s mansion. 


19. Chorus. Coro delle zingarelle ; choeur des bohémiens. 
Lied der Zigeunermédchen; gipsies’ chorus. Noi siamo 
zingarelle. Enfants de la boheme. Wir sind Zigeuner- 
madchen. A welcome to the gipsy. 

20. Chorus. Coro dei mattadori; choeur des matadors ; 
Chor der Stierfechter ; chorus of matadors. Di Madride... 
E Piquillo un bel gagliardo. Ah, venez les voir... A 
Pédro, dont lceil noir brille. Aus dem Zirkus ... War 
Piquill ein muntrer Fechter. We are brave matadors ... 
Young Piquillo in Biscaya. 

21 to 23. Duet (Vio. and Alf.) and scene; scena della 
borsa ; purse scene. 

21.  Violetta. Invitato a qui seguirmi. I] viendra, j’en 
suis certaine. Mir zu folgen gabich ihm ein Zeichen. I have 
asked of him to follow. 

22. Alfredo (recit.). Or tutti a me! Questa donna 
conoscete ? Accourez tous! Connaissez bien cette femme! 
Ihr Freunde, hért! Seht das Madchen! Kennt ihr sie ? 
Come out and hear! 

23. Alfredo (air). Ogni suo aver tal femmina. Par un 
amour coupable. Was sie besass, sie gab es hin. ’Twas 
upon me this creature vile. : 

24. Concerted finale to Act IT. 

Violetta. Alfredo, Alfredo, di questo core. A toi, Rodolphe, 
& toi ma vie! Alfred, du weisst nicht, wie ich dich liebe! 
Oh Alfred, Alfred, alas, thou know’st not. 


Act III. Violetta’s bed-room. 


25.  Véioletta (recit.). Attendo, attendo. J’attends, j’at- 
tends! Ich harre vergebens. I’ve trusted and waited. 

26. Violetta (air). Addio del passato bei sogni ridenti. 
Adieu, tout ce que j’aime (romance). Lebt wohl jetzt ihr 
Gebilde. For ever I must leave thee. 

27. Chorus. Bacchanal; Karneval-Chor; Choeur des 
masques ; carnival (bacchanal) chorus. Largo al quadrupede. 
C’est le boeuf gras. Auf, gebet Raum dem gewaltigen Stiere. 
Lo, where the pride of the people advances. 

28 to 30. Duet for Violetta and Alfredo. 

28. Alfredo. Parigi, o cara, noi lasceremo. Loins de 
Paris, viens, tendre amie. O lass uns fliehen aus diesen 
Mauern. Far from the busy throng I will guide thee, or Far 
from gay Paris. 

29. Violetta. Ah, non pit, a un tempio. Partons, 
partons, une heure fuit si vite. Jetzt, mein Alfred, geh’n 
wir. Ah—no more—oh come, love. 

30. Violetta. Gran Dio! morir si giovane. Eh quoi! si 
t6t mourir! Mein Gott, so bald soll sterben ich. Great 
Heaven! and must I die so young. 

31. Finale to the opera; death of Violetta. 

Violetta. Prendi; quest’ 6 immagine. Prends donc; ce 
portrait fus jadis. Teurer, hier nimm dies Bild von mir. 
Alfred, receive this parting gift. 
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SCHUBERT TRANSLATIONS 


By H. F. V. LITTLE 


Translations of the following Schubert songs have already appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE :— 


An die Musik (2, 296); Atlas, der (4, 129); Death and the Maiden (2, 57) Du bist die Ruh’ (2, 97); Erlkénig (2, 97); 
Forelle, die (8, 50); Gretchen am Spinnrade (4, 358); Haiden-Roéslein (2, 57); Jungling an der Quelle (4, 578); Nacht und 
Traume (4, 129); Neugierige, der (4, 528); Post, die (2, 132); Stdndchen or Serenade (2, 97); Ungeduld (2, 56); Wanderer, 
der (4, 528); Wanderers Nachtlied (4, 313); Wiegenlied—sSchlafe, schlafe (4, 358); Wohin? (1, Dec. suppl.) 














ABSCHIED (Goodbye) 
Poem by Ludwig Rellstab. Music by Schubert. 


Gerhardt, H.M.V., D.1460, 12in., black (E). 
Jadlowker, Poiydor, 66634, 12in., (E). 





Ade, du munt’re, du fréhliche Stadt! Ade! 
Goodbye, you city so lively and gay ! Goodbye ! 


Schon scharret mein Résslein mit lustigem Fuss ; 
Now my horse is impatiently pawing the ground, 


Jetzt nimm noch den letzten, den scheidenden Gruss. 
For the last time I greet you and bid you farewell. 


Du hast mich wohl niemals noch traurig geseh’n, 
Never as yet have you seen me depressed 


:| So kann es auch jetzt nicht beim Abschied geschehn. : 
And it sha’n’t happen now though I’m going away. 


Ade ! du munt’re, du fréhliche Stadt ! Ade! 
Ade, ihr Baiime, ihr Garten so griin! Ade! 
Goodbye you trees and you gardens so green! Goodbye ! 


Nun reit’ ich am silbernen Strome entlang, 
I ride now along by the silvery stream, 


Weit schallend erténet mein Abschiedgesang. 
Resounding afar is my farewell song. 


Nie habt ihr ein trauriges Lied gehort, 
You never from me heard a doleful lay 


:| So wird euch auch keines beim Scheiden beschert. |: 
And I give you none now though I’m going away. 


Ade, ihr Baume, ihr Garten so griin! Ade! 
Ade, du schimmerndes Fensterlein hell ! Ade! 
Goodbye, you dear, shining window so bright ! Goodbye ! 


Du glanzest so traulich mit dammerndem Schein 
So homely as you gleam in the twilight glow 


Und ladest so freundlich ins Hiittchen uns ein. 
And fondly invite us to that tiny cot. 


Voriiber, ach, ritt ich so manches Mal, 
By you, Ive ridden, ah, many a time 


:| Und war’ es denn heute zum letzten Mal ? |: 
And must it then be that to-day is the last? 


Ade, du schimmerndes Fensterlein hell ! Ade! 


Poem by Heine. 


Ade, ihr Sterne, verhiillet euch grau ! Ade! 
Goodbye, you stars, hide yourselves in the clouds !Goodbye ! 


Des Fensterlein triibes, verschimmerndes Licht 
That dear little window’s dim, dying light, 


Ersezt ihr unzahligen Sterne mir nicht; 
You, stars without number, can never replace; 


: Darf ich hier nicht weilen, muss hier vorbei, 
Here I dare not linger, from here I m ust fly, 


Was hilft is, folgt ihr mir noch so treu! |: 
What use your attending me so faithfully ? 


Ade, ihr Sterne, verhiillet euch grau! Ade! 


AM MEER (By the Sea) 
Music by Schubert. 


Kipnis, Col., L.2136, 12in., 1. blue (E). 
Titterton, Col., 9432, 12in., d. blue (E) In English. 
Tauber, Parlo.-Odeon, R. 20063, red (E). 





Das Meer erglinzte weit hinaus 
Far away out the wide sea gleamed 


Im letzten Abendscheine ; 
In the dying sunset glow ; 


Wir sassen am einsamen Fischerhaus, 
We sat in a lonely fisher-hut, 


Wir sassen stumm und alleine. 
We sat, silent and alone. 
Der Nebel stieg, das Wasser schwoll, 


The mist rose up, the water surged, 


Die Moéwe flog hin und nieder ; 
The gulls flew to and fro ; 


Aus deinen Augen liebevoll 
And from your loving eyes 


Fielen die Tranen nieder. 
The tears were flowing. 
Ich sah sie fallen auf deine Hand, 


I saw them falling on your hand 


Und bin auf’s Knie gesunken ; 
And on my knees I fell ; 





Poem by Heine. 
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Ich hab’ von deiner weissen Hand 
From your white hand 


Die Tranen fortgetrunken. 
I drank away the tears. 


Sied jener Stunde verzehrt sich mein Leib, 
Since that hour my body wastes, 


Die Seele stirbt vor Sehnen ;— 
My spirit dies of yearning :— 


Mich hat das ungliicksel’ ge Weib 
That miserable woman has 


Vergiftet mit ihren Tranen. 
Poisoned me with her tears. 





DER DOPPELGANGER (The Wraith) 
Music by Schubert. 


Kipnis, Col., L.2135, 12in., 1. blue (E). 
Steiner, Parlo., E.10758, 12in., d. blue (E). 
Soot, Polydor, 66434, 12in. (E). 
Rehkemper, Polydor, 66537, 12in (E). 


Chaliapine, H.M.V., D.B.1184, 12in., red (E.) In 
Russian. 





Still ist die Nacht, es ruhen die Gassen, 
Still is the night, quiet are the streets, 


In diesem Hause wohnte mein Schatz ; 
In this house used to dwell my love ; 


Sie hat schon langt die Stadt verlassen, 
She long since from the town departed, 


Doch steht noch das Haus auf demselben Platz. 
But still stands the house in the self-same spot. 
Da steht auch ein Mensch und starrt in die Hohe, 


There stands too a man who is staring upwards 


Und ringt die Hande vor Schmerzensgewalt ; 
And wringing his hands, overcome by grief ; 


Mir graust es, wenn ich sein Antlitz sehe, 
I shudder when I his features see, 


Der Mond zeigt mir meme eig’ne Gestalt. 
The moon shows me ’tis the form of myself. 
Du Doppelganger, du bleicher Gese' le, 


You phantom double, you pallid fellow, 


Was affst du nach mein Liebesleid, 
Why do you mock my love and woe, 


Das mich gequalt auf dieser Stelle 
That tortured me on this very spot 


So manche Nacht, in aiter Zeit ? 
So many nights, in the days gone by ? 


Poem by Wilhelm Miller. 
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DER LEIERMANN (The Hurdy-Gurdy Man) 
Poem by Wilhelm Miiller. 


Music by Schubert, Op. 89, No. 24. 


Gerhardt, H.M.V., D.1264, 12in., black (E). 
Henschel, Col., D.1621, 10in., 1. blue (E). 
Tauber, Parlo.-Odeon, R.O.20042, 10in., red (EB). 
Allin, Col. 5019, 10in., d. blue (E). Im Enzlish. 


Driiben hinterm Dorfe steht ein Leiermann, 
At the far end of the village stands a hurdy-gurdy man 


Und mit starren Fingern dreht er was er kann. 
And with fingers benumbed he turns as best he can. 


Barfuss auf dem Eise wankt er hin und her ; 
Barefoot on the ice he totters here and there 


Und sein kleiner Teller bleibt ihm immer leer. 
And his little plate beside him remains empty. 


Keiner mag ihn horen, keiner sieht ihn an ; 
No one wants to hear him, no one looks at him : 


Und die Hunde knurren um den alten Mann. 
And mongrels are snarling round the old man. 


Und er lasst es gehen, alles, wie es will, 
He bothers about nothing, just takes things as they come, 


Dreht, und seine Leier steht ihm nimmer still. 
And turns away at his organ, which is never still. 


Wunderlicher Alter, soll ich mit dir geh’n ? 
You queer old fellow, shall I go with you ? 


Willst zu meinen Liedern deine Leier dreh’n ? 
To my songs will you play your hurdy-gurdy ? 


DER LINDENBAUM (The Lime-tree) 
Music by Schubert, Op. 89, No. 5. 


Gerhardt, H.M.V., D.1262, 12in., black (E). 
Kipnis, Col., L.2136, 12in., l. blue (E). 

Bettendorf, Parlophone, E. 10629, 12in., d. blue (E). 
Tauber, Parlo.-Odeon, R.O.20037, 10in., red (E). 





Am Brunnen vor dem Tore da steht ein Lindenbaum : 
At the spring by the town-gate stands a lime-tree : 


Ich triumt’ in seinem Schatten so manchen siissen Traum. 
I dreamt in its shade so many sweet dreams ; 


Ich schnitt in seine Rinde so manches liebe Wort : 
I cut in its bark so many fond words : 


Es zog in Freud’ und Liede zu ihm mich immer fort. 
Something, in joy or sadness, drew me to it always. 


Ich musst’ auch heute wandern vorbei in tiefer Nacht. 
And now I have had to go past it at dead of night. 


Da hab’ ich noch im Dunkel die Augen zugemacht. 
Yet even in the dark there my eyes I shut : 


Und seine Zweige rauschten, als riefen sie mir zu: 
For its branches rustled, as if calling to me ; 
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Poem by Wilhelm Miiller. 


**Komm hier zu mir, Geselle, hier find’st du deine Ruh’ ! ”’ 
** Come here to me, good fellow, here you will find peace !”’ 


Die kalten Winde bliesen mir grad’ ins Angesicht, 
The cold winds were blowing right into my face, 


Der Hut flog mir vom Kopfe, ich wendete mich nicht. 
My hat flew from my head, but I turned not back. 


:;| Nun bin ich manche Stunde entfernt von jenem Ort, 
Now I am many hours distant from that spot, 


Und immer hé6r’ ich’s rauschen : “* Du fandest Ruhe dort, : 
But still I hear its murmur; ‘“*‘ Here you could find peace.”’ 


Du fandest Ruhe dort !’’ 





S WANDERN (Wandering; The Miller's Song) 


Music by Schubert, Op. 25, No. 1. 
Duhan, H.M.V., E.509, 10in., black (E). 
Henschel, Col., D.1621, 10in., 1. blue (E). 





:| Das Wandern ist des Miillers Lust, das Wandern. :: 
Roving is the miller’s joy, roving. 


Das muss ein schlechter Miiller sein, 
He must a sorry miller be 


Dem niemals fiel das Wandern ein, ::| das Wandern. ':: 
T'o whom the thought has never come of roving, of roving. 


:| Vom Wasser* haben wir’s gelernt, vom Wasser. : 
From the water* have we learnt it, from the water. 


Das hat nicht Rast bei Tag und Nacht, 
It has no rest by day and night, 


Ist stets auf Wanderschaft bedacht, ::| das Wasser. ::: 
*Tis always bent on roving is the water. 
:| Das seh’n wir auch den Radern ab, den Radern ;’:: 


We learn it too by watching the wheels, the mill-wheels ; 


Die gar nicht gerne stille steh’n, 
They don’t like standing still at all, 


Die sich mein Tag nicht miide dreh’n, ::| die Rader. |:: 
They never, never turn wearily, the mill-wheels. 
:| Die Steine selbst, so schwer sie sind, die Steine, : 


Even the stones, though heavy they are, the mill-stones, 


Sie tanzen mit den muntern Reih’n 
They dance a merry roundelay 


Und wollen gar noch schneller sein, ::| die Steine. :: 
And faster still would like to go, the mill-stones. 

:| O Wandern, Wandern, meine Lust, o Wandern! : 
O roving, roving, my delight is roving ! 


Herr Meister und Frau Meisterin, 
Good master and mistress, 


Poem by Wilhelm Miller. 


Lasst mich in Frieden weiter zieh’n ::| und wandern. 
Let me in peace go forth a-roving. 


* This of course, refers to the water which feeds the 
mill-wheel. 





DER WEGWEISER (The Signpost) 


Music by Schubert, Op. 89, No. 20. 


Gerhardt, H.M.V., D.1264, 12in., black (E). 

Kipnis, Col. L.2134, 12in., 1. blue (E). 
Henderson, Col. 9433, 12in., d. blue (E). In English, 
Tauber, Parlo.-Odeon, R.O.20041, 10in., red (E). 





Was vermeid’ ich denn die Wege, 
Why shun I then the high roads 


Wo die ander’n Wand’rer geh’n, 
Where the other travellers go 


:| Suche mir versteckte Stege 
And seek out hidden pathways 


Durch verschneite Felsenhoéhn, : 
Across the snow-clad mountains ? 


Durch Felsenhoéhn ? 


Habe ja doch nichts begangen, 
I have in truth done nothing 


:| Dass ich Menschen sollte scheun ; : 


That mankind I should fear ; 


Welch ein térichtes Verlangen 
What foolish longing 


:| Treibt mich in die Wiistenein ? : 
Drives me into the wilderness ? 


Weiser stehen auf den Wegen, 
Signposts stand on the high roads 


Weisen auf die Stadte zu, 
And point towards the towns ; 


: Und ich wand’re sonder Massen, 
But I wander unceasingly, 


Ohne Ruh’, und suche Ruh’, : 
Restless, in search of rest. 


Und suche Ruh’. 


Einen Weiser seh’ ich stehen 
One signpost I see standing 


Unverriickt vor meinem Blick ; 
Immovably before my sight ; 


:| Eine Strasse muss ich gehen, |: 
A journey I must take, 


Die noch keiner ging zuriick. 
That which no one has retraced. 


Einen Weiser... etc. 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 


Conducted by PICCOLO 


tipiarecords can best beobtained. Inow learn that they may 

be ordered from The Parlophone Co., Ltd., 85, City Road, 
London, E.C.1. It is as well to know that, owing to import duty 
and postage, these records are very dear (average cost about ten 
shillings each) and that, owing to Customs delay more than 
anything else, delivery is slow, records being seldom available 
in less than four or five weeks from the time of ordering. Single 
copies of records may be ordered, provided that they are still 
in the Italian catalogue ; but the makers will not accept orders 
for less than fifty copies each of “‘ cut-outs.” The Parlophone 
Co. claim that all the best modern Fonotipia records suitable 
for the British market are appearing on the British Parlophone 
and Parlophone-Odeon catalogues. 

Now let me go back for a moment to paragraph 456 and 
Drink to me only with thine eyes. The song is usually marked 
‘* traditional ’’ in modern song books, but actually the melody is 
not as terribly old, being roughly speaking about as old as 
Gluck’s ‘“‘ Orpheus.’”’” The composer was Dr. Henry Harrington, 
of Bath (1727-1816). For years Dr. Harrington did not 
acknowledge his setting of Ben Jonson’s poem, but on a copy of 
the song printed by Goulding & Co. in 1803-4 his name is 
given as the composer, as also in a collection of songs published 
in 1806. The air has often been ascribed toone Colonel Mellish, 
but this is an error, since he was not born until 1777, at which 
date the air had been published. 


The preceding facts are due to the Irish antiquary, Dr. 
Grattan Flood, whose researches into the authorship of this 
favourite melody were published in “‘ The Musical Times ”’ for 
January, 1925; and I am indebted to our reviewer ‘ K.K.” 
for the information [ am now able to supply. 

According to information received from H.J.S., Richmond, 
it appears that Sweet Belle Mahone (see 452) was last heard of 
on Phoenix 048, sung by Oliver Steele, tenor. Since the record 
was issued sixteen years ago or more and Phoenix records have 
been dead for quite twelve years, [ am afraid that F.L. is very 
unlikely to secure a copy. But one is never quite sure that a 
Phoenix is really dead. 

(460) In July last, I remarked that readers who wanted a 
record of the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger should ‘ wait 
and see.””’ H.H.H. (Golders Green) now writes to recommend 
Parlophone E.10552, on which it is sung by Oehmann and 
coupled with Am stillen Herd. I must confess that I over- 
looked this record in July. To those readers who want a sound 
rendering of the song at a popular price [ commend this version, 
but I still await the ideal record of it. 

(461) H.L.C. (Irchester) would like to know some good cheap 
records, electrically recorded, of: (i) Valse triste (Sibelius) ; 
(ii) Rosamunde Overture (Schubert) ; (iii) ‘‘ Italian’? Symphony 
(Mendelssohn); (iv) “ Pathetic”? Symphony (Tchaikovsky) ; 
and (v) Fifth Symphony (Beethoven). I imagine that by cheap 
records my correspondent means that the prices are not to 
exceed 4s. 6d. per record and if this is the case I cannot give 
him much assistance: (i) can be had as an instrumental trio 
(Col. 3737), an organ solo (Col. 9163) or a band recording 
(Col. 508); (ii) can be had on 4s. 6d. Parlophone records 
(E.10510—1), but as it is necessary to buy two records for the 
purpose it is cheaper to select Col. L.1998 at 6s. 6d.; and for 
(ili), (iv) and (v) I cannot make any recommendations. Have 
I overlooked any records suitable for H.L.C. ? 


| AST month, in paragraph 454, I was enquiring how Fono- 


(462) My next correspondent makes no price restrictions, but 
merely asks for the best records of: (i) Who is Sylvia? 
(Schubert); (ii) Serenade (Schubert); (iii) The lass with the 
delicate air (Arne) ; and (iv) Speak, music! (Elgar). The query 
comes from A.R.T. (Lowestoft), who says that as a regular 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE since 1924 he has often seen 
criticisms of records of the above songs, but has never been 
able to make up his mind about them. This hesitation means, 
I am afraid, that he must go without a record of (iv), since the 
only two I know, viz., Coates, Vocalion, A.0229, and Marshall, 
H.M.V., E.425, have both been withdrawn. I advise him to 
try for a good second-hand copy of the Vocalion record. For 
(ii) I advise Lehmann, Parlo-Odeon, R.20050, and for (ii) 
Winter, Parlo. R.174. But (i) has got me guessing. I really 
do not know a wholly satisfactory version of Who is Sylvia ? ; 
and if I recommend McCormack’s, H.M.V., D.A.933, it is 
largely because it is paired with another of Schubert’s songs, 
Die Liebe hat gelogen, which he sings extremely well. 


(463) Here is a splendid opportunity for Welsh readers to 
assert themselves. The query, from D.W. (Grahamstown, 
S. Africa), completely floors me. Is there, he asks, any record 
of the Welsh air Llwyn Onn (The Ash Grove) other than Regal 
G.7098, a record of the real stuff and not a so-called adaptation ? 
Also, why are all Welsh records except those of David Brazell 
and Leila Megane so abominably bad, even though the singers 
themselves are competent enough ? Answers to these questions 
—in English—will be welcomed. 


(465) S.E.L. (Shanghai) is a perfect mine of information on 
historical records and sends some more interesting notes. Well 
over twenty-five years ago, he says, Mme. Suzanne Adams 
made an excellent record of Home, sweet home, H.M.V., 
G.C.3294. An old record of exceptional interest is Fleeting 
years, sung by Edward Lloyd, piano accompaniment by Mme. 
Adami and ’cello obligato by Mr. Whitehouse, H.M.V., 02087. 
This song was dedicated to the late Queen Alexandra, who 
requested the Gramophone Company to record it; the latter 
approached Mr. Lloyd, who was living in retirement at Worthing 
and he came up to London especially to make the desired record, 
which S8.E.L. says is a splendid one. Those who are old enough 
to recall the work of the late Dan Leno might be sufficiently 
interested to acquire (if possible) his old record of The Shop- 
walker, H.M.V., G.C.2—2830, on which the famous comedian’s 
personality “‘ comes over’”’ well. Passing from the ridiculous 
to the sublime, we come to Patti. Here S.E.L. notes that the 
main batch of Patti’s records, H.M.V., 03050—03065, were made 
in 1905 and not 1906 as stated in the current H.M.V. catalogue, 
for on November 30th, 1905, the singer wrote to the Gramo- 
phone Company to say that the records lately made of her 
singing were natural reproductions of her voice. He also 
remarks that two of this series of records were withdrawn, viz., 
03057 ( Kathleen Mavourneen) and 03058 (La Serenata), to be 
replaced by other recordings of the same songs numbered 
03078 and 03079 respectively (At this point I, “ Piccolo,” 
would like to make a recommendation to all readers wishing 
to possess one Patti record as a souvenir: buy 03079, Tosti’s 
La Serenata; it is delightful). Lastly, S.E.L. makes an 
interesting remark concerning Sir Charles Santley’s Vicar of 
Bray, H.M.V., E.82. By listening very carefully towards the 
end of the track one can hear the singer say distinctly, “I 
think it’s a good one.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. } 

SAXOPHONES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I was very glad to find and interested to read 
Mr. Clark’s article ‘‘ Saxophones’ in the October number of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, and heartily endorse his plea for some 
members of this family to be allotted places in the symphony 
orchestra. My appeal, however, is addressed to the composer 
rather than the conductor, for only very rarely does a composer 
promote the saxophone to symphonic rank. This is the reason 
why no mention of these instruments was made in my recent 
article, or will be found in my book when published. After all, 
a book with the title ‘““ Hints on Score Reading” can hardly 
be expected to include those instruments whose appearances 
in scores are limited to odd occasions but must, of necessity, 
be restricted to the regular habitués and a few of the more 
frequent visitors. 

May I suggest that Mr. Clark should continue his article so 
as to make our joint effort more comprehensive ? There are 
many other instruments, such as the saxhorns, the less 
frequently used clarinets and those interesting double-reeded 
half-cousins of the saxophone, the sarrusophones, which make 
occasional appearances in the symphony orchestra. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. A. CHISLETT. 


Halifax. 





LINKING UP. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Srr,—May I be permitted to relate the following 
which has just come to my notice and which, of course, does 
not refer to gramophone dealers and local concerts, but I think 
will interest you in view of the several references lately to 
Linking Up. 

A local cinema is this week showing the film entitled 
** Ramona,” and, as you are aware, there is a popular waltz 
of thisname. A local gramophone dealer had an advertisement 
thrown on the screen immediately before the picture was shown 
to the effect that records of ““ Ramona ”’ waltz could be obtained 
at his shop, and in addition when patrons came out of the 
cinema there was one of the dealer’s gramophones (which, 
by the way, he makes) in the vestibule playing the record and a 
card was attached to the effect that both record and gramophone 
could be obtained at his shop. 

What is particularly interesting is the fact that on Monday, 
the day THE GRAMOPHONE was issued, this did not happen, 
but was started on the Tuesday, which rather suggests, I think, 
that the dealer had noticed your paragraph this month and 
acted on it. 

All praise to THE GRAMOPHONE with suggestions that will 
help to swell the profits of gramophone dealers, although I am 
not one myself! 

‘Yours faithfully, 


Lewisham. P. DUTFIELD. 





BACH. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—As nobody in England that I know of has drawn 
attention to the curious contrast between the popularity of 
Bach at the “ Proms ”’ and his almost complete neglect by the 


recording Companies, may Idoso? None of the Brandenburg 
Concertos are electrically recorded ; nor, indeed, I believe, any 
of the other concertos or the suites. Most of the organ works 
are neglected, and also the “ 48.” 

For the Bach nights at the “‘ Proms ”’ seats were sold out days 
beforehand, and large and enthusiastic audiences packed the 
floor. Apparently Bach is a sure draw in London, and yet we 
must believe that it does not pay to record his works! Oddly 
enough, my fellow members of the N.G.S. apparently have the 
same lack of enthusiasm as the Companies. 

Now why is this ? Will you not, sir, use your great influence 
to remove this strange anomaly ? Going through the recent 
‘* Prom ”’ programmes I select the following works as definitely 
popular, and submit that their release is long overdue :— 

All the Brandenburg Concertos. 
Suites : No. in C, No. 3 in D, and No. 5 for strings and oboe. 
Violin Concerto No. 1 in A minor and Concerto No. 8. 

Another strange contrast is the number of Brahms’s works 
that have now been recorded and have, presumably, been 
successful. We must be grateful for them, and yet wish we 
were equally fortunate with other composers. Brahms is not 
so “‘popular”’ in style as, say, Rachmaninov, whose major 
works are conspicuous in the catalogues by their absence, 
save only the Second Symphony just issued in lucky America ; 
and Sibelius, whose tone poem fn Saga is delightfully romantic 
light music which some enterprising recorder will surely soon 
discover. When is the N.G.S. going to do his Quartet in D 
minor, and when shall we have his symphonies? Is Elgar’s 
Violin Concerto, too, an unattainable dream ? 

Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W. 3. R. B. WITHERS. 





FROM THE ANTIPODES. 


(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DeaR Srr,—I have been a subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE 
since January last, and would like you to know how much I 
appreciate it. In general excellence throughout the publication 
is beyond praise, and is crammed with interesting items and 
information from cover to cover. In addition, the “ First 
Reviews ”’ act as an advance guide to the records to come; 
records reviewed being released here any time from one to six 
months after they are released in England. 

Those of your readers who live in the big cities of England, 
where an annual opera season and numerous concerts by 
celebrity artists are a matter of course, can only faintly imagine 
what an enormous boon the gramophone is to musical people 
overseas and in distant lands, where visiting artists are rare 
and opera seasons few. Luckily for me I am much better 
situated than many fellow Victorians when any musical 
event of importance occurs in Melbourne, as the journey thither 
from my home town is some 45 miles only, and rail services 
are frequent and convenient. But to those at greater distances 
the gramophone is often their only means of hearing the best 
in music ; and all the recording companies are doing splendid 
work in gradually making this available to them. I would 
like to congratulate especially the H.M.V. and Columbia 
Companies on the magnificent work they are now doing, but I 
have just one special criticism for each company—H.M.V. 
are altogether too lavish in their use of red labels—it must 
appear to all supremely ridiculous that certain artists (who 
shall remain nameless—you will know them!) appear on red 
labels, when such fine artists (to mention only a few) as Ljung- 
berg, Schumann, Austral, Kipnis, Scotney and others all 
appear on the more modest black labels. Columbia (out here 
at any rate) are making a mistake in refusing to sell separate 
records from the Bayreuth and Messiah sets (and probably 
others). It is obvious that only those of ample means can 
purchase such sets, but I venture to say that if records were 
available separately few enthusiasts could resist purchasing 
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several from each set. Perhaps by the time that this reaches 
you this regulation will have been withdrawn—I hope so. We 
‘*down under” are also under some handicap as to cost of 
records. How would your readers appreciate having to pay 
10s. 6d. for a 12in. red label H.M.V., and for other makes and 
labels also proportionately higher than in England (and this 
although pressing of the discs is done in Australia) while a 
customs duty of 334% is now imposed on all records im- 
ported from abroad? 

In addition to the above-mentioned(shall I say ? ) ‘‘ grouches,”’ 
I add one to all companies in general—they are re-recording 
many items over and over again unnecessarily. In fact, for 
the last six months or so, there has been a continued heavy 
bombardment of T'urandot, Tosca, Pagliacci, Butterfly, etc., 
of which the general public must by now be more than “ fed 
up.” It is most refreshing therefore to hear something really 
new (recorded for the first time) and as such Dal Monte’s 
Convien partir from Figlia del Reggimento and Schipa’s Sogno 
soave from Don Pasquale and the like are more than thrice 
welcome. In addition, except for the improvement of electric 
recording, so many of the vocalists nowadays are much inferior 
to those who recorded under the acoustic process during the 
last two decades. This is particularly noticeable with the 
soprano voices—Calvé, Melba and Tetrazzini having no 
successors ; the best soprani now recording being Ponselle and 
Galli-Curci. It is naturally not to be expected that any of 


- the older singers will re-record electrically, but it seems a pity 


that there are no new records being issued from such fine 
artists, still at the height of their powers, as Ruffo, Alma Gluck, 
Zimbalist, Alda, de Gogorza and others. 

Doubtless the recording companies are continually receiving 
requests for this item or that, but I am going to risk appending 
a list of items as yet unrecorded or in a few gases requiring 
re-recording in the hope that some company will eventually 
record at least a few of them. We were treated to a glorious 
feast of Beethoven last year, and this year it appears that 
Schubert is to receive the same most welcome attention. May 
I voice a plea for more of Mozart and Liszt (not to mention 
others) ? The only important work (excepting a few operatic 
discs) of Mozart yet released this year is the Jupiter Symphony. 
There are so many of his compositions that would be more 
than welcome. Only five of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies 
have been recorded well, the second, sixth, eighth (not released 
here yet), twelfth and fifteenth. Why not some of the other 
ten, also T'asso, Mazeppa and other works ? As to Mozart’s 
operas: Cosi fan tutte, Il Seraglio, Idomeneo, and Clemenza 
di Tito are practically unrepresented in the gramophone 
repertoire. From Le Nozze de Figaro, the Letter Duet and 
Porgi amor would be welcome, also from Don Giovanni the 
Minuet, La ci darem, the Trio of the Masks and other concerted 
numbers,and from The Magic Flute the Duet of Papagena and 
Papageno in Act 2, The Magic Chimes of Papageno (Act 1) and 
La dove prende amor ricetto. 


Some important operatic items which appear to have been 
overlooked are :— 


Seema n grembo; Gia Vodio m’abbandonna; Ballad of 

nez. 

Baio In MAscHERA—Duet O qual soave brivido; and Quintet, 
Act IV, which includes Oscar’s Di che fulgor, che musiche. 

BARBER OF SEVILLE.—Dunque io son—? 

CARMEN.—Quintet, Act. 2. 

DAMNATION OF Faust (Berlioz).—Dance of the Sylphs. 

Don Cartos.—O don fatale. 

ERNANI.— Come rugiada al cespite. 

ELiIstR D’AMORE and LUcREzIA Bora1a.—Soprano arias. 

Faust.— Kermesse Scene. 

FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO.—Apparvi alla luce; Song of the 
Regiment ; Evviva la Francia; Minuet (which coupled with 
The Chimes of Papageno already mentioned would sell like 
the proverbial “‘ hot cakes ’’), 


Fra DIAvoLo.— Overture and some of Zerlina’s sparkling arias. 
Gioconpa.— La Furlana. 


HUGUENOTS.— 0 beau pays ; Bathers’ Chorus; Urbain’srondeau 
Non, non; and Love duet, Act 4. 

MANON (Massenet).— Je marche sur tous les chemins. 

MartTa.—Many numbers. 

Miaenon.—Connais-tu le pays? (a really convincing rendering 
of this old favourite is much needed); Gavotte; Styrienne; 
Duo des Hirondelles; Final Trio. 

MASANTELLO.—Slumber song. 

Norma.— Casta diva; Ah, bello a me ritorna; and others. (We 
hear that Ponselle has appeared as Norma. Will she record 
these two arias, of which thereare at present no satisfactory 
records ?) 

RHINEGOLD.—Song of the Rhine Daughters (similar to the old 
disc so charmingly recorded acoustically by Parlophone). 
ROMEO ET JULIETTE.—Allons,jeunes gens; Queen Mab; Ballet 

Music. | 

SEMIRAMIDE.— Giorno d’orrore. 

SONNAMBULA.—T'u non sat; Ah non giunge. 

TANCREDI.— Di tanti palpiti. 

TROVATORE.—Trio, Act 1; Giorni poveri vivea; Soldiers’ 
Chorus, Act 3. 

VESTALE.—It was announced ages ago that Ponselle had 
recorded the principal arias, but they have never been 
released here. Why ? 


The following operas are suffering undeserved oblivion, 
being almost totally unrepresented in the gramophone 
repertoire: Fidelio, Oberon, Freischiitz, Euryanthe, Luisa 
Miller, Falstaff, Etoile du Nord, Roi @ Ys, Armide, Pique 
Dame, and many earlier works of Verdi, Donizetti, Bellini 
and others. 

A violin solo which would receive wide appreciation is the 
jolly little Jota of Pablo de Sarasate (if possible, recorded by 
Zimbalist). I must also mention a few items for pianoforte. 
First of all Les Clochettes, Op. 16, of H. A. Wollenhaupt, also 
the Storm Rondo from Concerto Op. 33 of Steibelt and La 
Consolation of Dussek. Doubtless any highbrow critics will 
elevate their noses at this selection, but I venture to say that 
these items would be very well received by the gramophone 
public, which is usually quick to appreciate works so full of 
charming and delicious melodies as are these. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I fear this letter has assumed alarmingly 
lengthy proportions, but in extenuation I shall plead that 


. when one sends a letter over so many thousands of miles this 


may be excusable. 
Wishing THE GRAMOPHONE long life and prosperity, I am, 
Yours faithfully, 


Geelong (Vic.), Australia. Ronpbo. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—I wonder if you have room in your magazine 
for a letter from overseas. Here in New Zealand we have no 
great orchestras, hardly a string quartet in the country, and 
only one choir of outstanding merit. Static frequently ruins 
overseas wireless, and, anyhow, to listen-in to an overseas 
concert involves sitting up to unearthly hours. World- 
famous artists do visit us, and that more frequently than you 
might suppose, but for everyday music we depend most upon 
the gramophone. That it rarely fails us is a tribute to the 
recording companies, and what our local wireless would do 
without gramophone records is hard to imagine. 

Records cost much more here than they do in England... . 
Practically nobody in New Zealand lives on an independent 
income, and so when we buy records we have to count the cost 
several times before making a financial plunge, and this is 
where I raise my voice in lamentation, for there are many 
records which I would buy were it not for the selection on the 
odd side. To take a few examples: Columbia has recorded 
Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture on three sides and then fills the 
fourth with a movement from Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
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and this so soon after the Centenary records. As I bought 
the Eighth Symphony when records cost 10s. each I cannot 
afford the luxury of an extra version of the Scherzando, so 
Cherubini must be dispensed with. Then the recording of 
the Messiah offers the myst glaring example of lack of considera- 
tion towards the music lover who cannot afford the whole 
eighteen records. Three solos, O Thou that tellest, The 
People that walked in darkness and I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, areso placed that those who wish to buy them separately 
must purchase two records for each. Surely it would have been 
possible to rearrangethenumbers so that these solos appeared 
complete on single records. 

H.M.V. is usually more considerate to those who cannot 
afford a whole work, but in Kreisler’s recording of Mendelssohn's 
E minor Concerto the lively Andante and the Finale might 
have occupied a record each if the May Breeze trifle had 
been put on the odd side after the first movement. I know of 
no other recording of the Andante procurable in Auckland 
and there must be thousands in this town alone who would 
jump at the chance of securing it on one record. 

Occasionally I get a sample pressing of a major work from 
America—we are supplied from Sydney, so American pressings 
are comparatively rare—and here the English companies 
have something worth copying. American Columbia presents 
a much more durable gift album than does the sister company 
in England, and both American Columbia and Victor supply 
a booklet dealing with the recording instead of printing all 
notes directly on the album. For those who want to listen 
and follow the annotations this is much more convenient, as 
those who have attempted to balance the weighty Valkyrie 
album on the knee will readily testify. 

I seem to have made a big fuss over details, and after all, 
my complaint may be an isolated one, but if there are others 
who join with me, I can think of nothing better than THE 
GRAMOPHONE to make representations in the right quarters. 

Wishing you every success, 

Yours faithfully, 
Auckland, N.Z. H. SMALL. 





SIMPLE DIVISION versus COMPOUND FRACTURE. 


(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—In the interest of the poor gramophile, may I 
be allowed to register a protest against the idiotic way in 
which the recording companies split up complete works, both 
chamber and orchestral, dividing a single movement in two 
parts hetween two records where this could be avoided by 
simply altering the order of the movements. For example, 
if a work runs to two three-sided movements and two two- 
sided, the companies will, if the order of the movements 
gives them a chance, divide these so that neither of the two- 
sided movements is on one record. This not only prevents 
the poor man from buying one record of a set, but also, to a 
certain extent, must spoil the enjoyment of the music by 
those who possess the complete work, as whilst it is possible 
to reverse a record with only a slight interruption, to change 
one entails a complete breach of continuity. 

Examples of what I mean will be found in the Columbia 
mid-September list, i.e., the Debussy Quartet by the Lener and 
Schubert’s Moments Musicaux by Ethel Leginska, but all the 
companies who record big work are guilty of the same thing. 
The honourable exceptions that come to mind are the famous 
Schubert Trio by Cortot and Co. and the Mendelssohn Trio by 
the same, where the third movement follows the first in each 
case. The first movement takes three sides and this method 
leaves the second and fourth movements complete on one 
record each. 

How the practice of the companies has survived so long I 
cannot imagine. I seem to remember that you, Sir, in your 
Editorial Notes, raised your voice against it some time age, 


but the point does not seem to have been pressed. If the 
commonsense method were adopted I feel sure that any falling 
off in the number of complete sets sold would be made up many 
times over by the increased sales of single records. 

Yours faithfully, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. ** FRACTIOUS.” 





A CHANCE TO HELP. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Sir,—I think you will find this letter rather unusual, 
but I should be glad if you would help me. Let me state my 
case :— 

For some years I have been musically inclined. I play an 
instrument, and I can read music. But up till about four 
months ago the only music I had anything to do with was the 
jazz and tea-shop variety. Suddenly, however, I came under 
the spell of real music. I don’t know how it happened but I 
am very gladit did. lIimmediately bought a good gramophone 
and prepared myself for the enjoyment of it. But then came 
my difficulty. What records should I buy ? I looked through 
catalogues, but that didn’t help me much. Every record, 
according to the makers, should be possessed by anyone who 
appreciated good music. I couldn’t buy them all and it was 
impossible for me to pick out the best. What I wanted was 
music—really great music—that I should appreciate in years 
to come, although I knew I might have to spend some time 
in getting to understand it. Well, out of the many thousands of 
titles in the catalogues I picked some that appeared to be 
what I wanted. I was fairly lucky. I got some records that 
will be of permanent value, such as Schubert’s Death and the 
Maiden quartet, the Clock Symphony, etc. ; but I also got one 
or two that I should have liked to smash the week after I 
bought them. Of course, this was before I knew of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, or the little book Novice Corner. They are 
helping me a great deal now in my new hobby, but I should like 
your help in the matter which is troubling me, 

I could manage to spend about five to ten pounds on records 
to start my collection. What shall I buy ? I don’t mind 
putting in some hard work to appreciate them, the same as 
I did with the Schubert quartet. I have no prejudices. I 
am sure I can understand all music. I don’t mind what it is 
—opera, lieder, orchestral, chamber music—however, I don’t 
want much brass stuff (I prefer the quieter chamber music), 
and I don’t want musical switches or “ classica ’’ selections. 

For my money I could get about 40 records—say 10 of 
chamber music, 8 opera, 10 orchestra, 5 lieder, and 7 mis- 


cellaneous. Would you please advise me what the titles might 
be ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham. ‘“ WouLD-BE Music LOVER.” 





PURER GRAMOPHONE MUSIC 


IS ASSURED BY THE USE OF THE 
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CORK TURNTABLE DISC 


which stops vibration, eliminates needle friction and enhances the life 
of your Records. It will save its low cost in one night. 


10 inch, 1/6 ; 12 inch, 1/9. 
From all good gramophone dealers. 


Trade only :—BENNETT HEYDE & CO. 
18, New Cannon Street, MANCHESTER. 

















